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. Causes 


The general trend of industrial 
buyers to maintain lower and 
lower general inventory levels. 


Increasing tendency to shift the 
responsibility for inventory main- 
tenance to the supplier. 


Unexpected supply disruptions: 
sudden order spurts, transport 


2. Effects 


@ More frequent late deliveries, 


with loudest complaints about 
some semi-fabricated items, of- 
fice furniture, textiles, some types 
of paints and plastics. 


Higher expediting and delivery 
costs on rush orders. 


Quality control problems that in- 


3. Solutions 


Closer watch on lead times and 
stocks safety levels to avoid pro- 
duction shutdowns and delays. 


Delivery method switches — i.e. 
rail to truck, to air, to parcel 
post, and vice versa. 


More advanced ordering on spe- 


foulups, labor shutdowns. 


U.S. Steel Whoops Up 
Industry's Biggest Push 
To Needle Sickly Sales’ 


New York—United States Steel 
Corp. launched a major industry 
promotion campaign last week to | 
fight the inroads of aluminum, 
plastics, and glass into its mar- 
kets. 

The new campaign, which sup- 
plements other steel industry 
moves to remain competitive not 
only in price but in functional 
areas, aims to sell designers on 
the idea that steel has glamour 
as well as strength. 

To prove its point, U. S. Steel 
displayed a roomful of models 
that demonstrated that steel can 
be the No. | design material for | 
everything from toys and furni-| 
ture to water towers and sta-| 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


Record Copper 
Forecasts Cut 


Output 
in Prices 


New York—Although the cur- 
rent world copper market seems 
as confusing as ever, there is 
mounting evidence that domestic 
copper tags are heading for a 
drop. 

The fact is that world copper 
output has been running some 
10% above consumption — and 
it’s continuing at a record pace. 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


crease with rush deliveries. 


plier to 


cific items with notice to sup- 


ship at later date. 


Salesmen Map Strategy to Use 
In Buyer's Market; No Payola 


New York—A worried group of sales executives discussed their | 


‘Stormy Reception 
In Midwest Area 


Chicago — The invasion of 


. . . | 
problems last week in terms of a word coined by show business. | trading stamps into solid indus- 


The word: Payola. 


The worry: Is this what we’re offering in the normal course of 


loosening up the buyer’s attitude 
he drops around? 


The consensus: If so, my company, for one, 


The occasion was the three- 
day meeting of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel here. 

If opinion in the corridors and 
closed rooms at the session is any 
indication, you as a purchasing 
agent can expeet fewer of the 
little tokens bespeaking goodwill 
and more efforts to claim your 
attention—and orders—through 
stepped-up sales techniques. 

What are these techniques? 
“Everything from bulldozers to 
blasting powder,” as one regional 
sales manager put it. Specifically, 
these are the ways suppliers will 
be combatting a buyers’ market 
which, from all forecasts, will be 
around for some time: 

@Tighter, more productive 
sales calls. 

e“The man from the home 
office” approach, or double-bar- 
relled sales call, with a district 
or regional sales manager mak- 

(Turn to page 42, column 1) 


P/W PANORAMA. 


@ A New Phalanx of 1961 model cars is presented in this 
week's “Automotive Perspective.” The Tempest, Lark, Comet, 
Falcon, and Ford are previewed in this second assessment of 
the new models from the fleet buyer’s viewpoint. See page 34. 


@ Stock-Outs Are a Threat in these days of tight inventories, 
as the story in column 5 above indicates. But there’s a little- 


used device to protect yourself 


in the clutch. It’s called Safety 


Stock, and it’s explained on pages 22 and 23. 


@ Wholesale Prices Edged Up Last Month, largely because 
of seasonally rising gasoline and residual fuel oil prices. How- 
ever, all changes recorded for the month were relatively 
small. See the Wholesale Price Index (page 30) for details. 


@ Traffic Consultants Are Getting a Big Play from many small 
companies that don’t have full-time traffic departments. Even 
big firms are finding consultants a help. For an idea of what 
these people can do for you, see the story on pp. 18-19. 


toward seeing our salesman when 


is going to cut it out. 


National Cash Register 
Boosts Equipment Tags; 
Industry Outlook Mixed 


New York—National Cash 
Register Co. rang up a 6% to 
13% price hike in accounting 
and business machines last week 
in a move aimed at “bringing 
selling prices into line with our 
| costs.” 

Industry leaders, however, 
| were quick to point out that the 
|increases were “definitely not 
|part of any inflationary trend 
|among office equipment pro- 
| ducers.” 

“Burroughs, for example, 
which only last spring raised its 
/accounting machine prices, is 
planning to spring a surprise one- 
third reduction in the price of an 
$18,000 desk model computer,” 
a source close to that firm told 
PURCHASING WEEK. 

The National price increases, 
(Turn to page 42, column 4) 


NUCERITE BAR (left) displays 
strength beside mild steel rod 
bearing equal weight (see p. 4). 


‘trial markets is sparking wide- 
spread controversy in purchasing 
circles in the Midwest. 

Storm center of the contro- 
versy is a Chicago firm, Industrial 
Gift Stamp Co., which has set up 
a system by which companies can 
offer trading stamps for industrial 
purchases. 
Benron Steel 


Corp., Chicago 


stamp company is former head 
of Benron, Ralph Handelman. 


| Despite criticism from pur-| 


chasing agents who have labeled 

the scheme as just another form 

of “payola,” the gift stamp outfit 
(Turn to page 42, column 1) 


TradingStampsGet 


First customer was | 


steel broker. President of the gift | 


ts Perils 


Running Out of Stock 
Is One Risk in Paring 


Too Close to the Bone 


New York—Suppliers are be- 
ginning to get under the skin of 
many purchasing departments 
because of late deliveries and 
broken promises. 

P.A.’s in all sections of the 
country — while maintaining 
skin-tight inventories themselves 
—complain that a number of 
vendors are falling short on com- 
mitments. In most instances the 
cause is traceable to inventory 
cutbacks. 

The problem is not a serious 
one yet for most firms, but pur- 
chasing executives told PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK the problem has 
been cropping up more and more 
frequently in recent weeks. The 
situation has raised the specter of 
stockouts, their causes and cure 
(see illustration above and pp. 
22-23). 

“It’s a fact we’re living dan- 
gerously,” said the purchasing 
director of a St. Louis electrical 
equipment manufacturer. “We've 
come awfully close to being hurt 
by shortages and may yet get 
hurt. But this is a sign of the 
times.” 

Loudest complaints so far 
have been about delayed de- 
liveries on some types of office 
equipment and furniture, certain 
plastic parts, screw machine 
products, electronic components, 
various chemicals, and a number 
of types of semifinished and fin- 
ished component parts. Some 
firms are reporting supply dif- 
ficulties because the cutback in 

(Turn to page 41, column 1) 
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some new Zip. 


throughout. 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


SWEET & AWFUL—Reading each new batch of economic 
| statistics as they are issued is a good deal like taking an old 
fashioned dose of sulfur and molasses, 

The combination tastes like the devil, but there’s always the 
consolation that in the end you will—or should—perk up with 


SEPT. 26- 
OCT. 2 


Purchasing executives who are confused by the apparent con- 
flicting and confusing sets of figures can take heart in the fact that 
they are in good company. Economists, financial page columnists, 
and last, but not least, politicians likewise are having difficulty 
analyzing what appears to be an evenly balanced set of economic 
conditions that require but little adjustment either way to fire 
up or bog down the business machiue. 

Apparent failure of fall buying to take off immediately on a 
post-Labor Day splurge has prompted some observers to com- 
ment that a recession already has set in. 
Washington Perspective p. 4) believe the low point already has 
been reached and that there should be fairly smooth sailing 


But others (see 


Steel industry leaders, meanwhile, anticipate somewhat less 
than substantial improvement in the rate of steel buying opera- 
tions during the rest of the year. 
Bennett Chapple last week forecast steel production of 106- 
million tons for the industry as a whole in 1960 with an average 

(Turn to page 41, column 4) 


U.S. Steel Vice President 


This index, based on 17 basic materials, was especially 
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is Weeks Commodity Prices mg . 
Sept.21 Sept.14 Year % Yrly rice erspective 
METALS Ago Change 
Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton. ..........++-+++: 67.00 67.00 67.00 0 
~~ —. ~—_ WOME, GUOON WOR. onc ccccccscccccsse 66.00 66.00 66.00 0 SEPTEMBER 26-OCTOBER 2 
re on cc ecbebecevesccces 80.00 80.00 80.00 0 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt............eee00+ 5.50 5.50 5.50 0 METAL EASINESS IS SPREADING. 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 6.20 6.20 6.20 0 Steel is no longer alone in complaining about a disappointing autumn 
SR, ME I, GOR svc vc ccsscccccsccccscs 5.975 5.975 5.975 0 buvi , With mi saa . i eel a 
nl ce ccceee 5.675 5675 5675 4 uying splurge. With minor variations, copper, aluminum, tin, lead, and zinc 
Steel, ram, Ca gut. Babak. seassseeeeeees 5.30 5.30 5.30 0 are all in the same fix. 
teel scrap, eavy, . Pitts., gross tom........... 30.50 30.00 38.00 —19.7 inati : acks j i 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 32.50 32.00 38.50 156 Woes can be traced back to a combination of factors: cutbacks in appliance 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago ae pores see phage ry buying, leveling off of capital equipment outlays, less metal consumption 
Mision, i, Boot -s ee eeiticuse 26-26 ~~ 247-83] —_-PT_Unit (thanks to compact cars), and continued inventory paring. 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib..............+.-+04: .24 24 ee: ae ae Together, these forces will be strong enough to keep pressure on all major 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 326 326 31 + 5.2 metals through early 1961. As a result, you can expect more reductions in 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ib................ 248 25 243 + 2.1 ‘fi li like th i : S ; 
oho = ne ia a ea aa “ si * on specific metal items—like the recent cuts in stainless steel, aluminum conduit, 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib...............00+: 14 74 74 0 and copper tubing. 
I Ma he aca dcessecccseseces 1.023 1.023 1024 — Metal by metal, here’s how the outlook shapes up: 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib................ 13 13 12 + 8.3 e e e 
FUELSt STEEL: All hopes are fading for an carly upturn. 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl................ 2.30 2.30 2.00 +15.0 ; } ; ; 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 2.62 2.62 2.37 +4105 rageecrhs Sy iy — kissed off as the big recovery month. For orders are 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 1.95 1.95 215 _ 93 only trickling in—an operations remain mired at around 55% of capacity. 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal............. 045 045 05 —10.0 About the only major steel market showing any sort of strength is autos. 
Gasoline, 92 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal........ 126 126 119 + 59 And even here buying is less than expected—because automakers can draw 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... .108 .108 1122 =— 36 on steel stock left over from ’60 models. 
Fenting oil #2, Chinses ay + Aaeoabeene yA i on z Pe Other big markets, such as appliances and railroads—faced with business 
cae problems of their own—are only buying what is absolutely necessary. 
ICALS All this makes any across-the-board pri ik ° 
Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 94.50 94.50 86.50 + 92 y re price hike look more remote Gian ever 
penaene, Page ay — Houston, gal PRS eT RA 34 34 31 de $7 e e e 
ustic soda, solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 4.80 4.80 4.80 ALUMINUM: Production, which has i ve 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib......... 14 143 «188-288 saith: danniie nih Ga Gate ote # been renning more than 5% abe 
Coapomemem, Gymieetie, COME, TD. oo. cece ccccccccscs .293 293 278 =+ 583 All nprvg is d ne : 2 4 E 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... 163.163 \ of the increase Is Gue to an export stepup—primarily to Europe. 
Phthalic anhydride, ante ar iia ss ie a ae (185 185 165 +12.9 You ee 4 a better picture of domestic consumption from mill ship- 
= ar resin, pressure mo ding, carlots, Ib.. 275 275 x fe —21. ments, which include very little export volume. I nths of 
W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 18.10 1810 1090 +661 th Il deliveri | taled ts 011.047 B the ae a ere 
hg se arama ane aa 31 31 31 0 : e = mill deliveries totaled only 911,047 tons—12% below year-ago 
evels. 
eee eae tens BS Me a : This is resulting in high mill inventories and stiff domestic competition. 
ous ane mee, a *. ai ka eee kes 22.35 22.35 22.35 : It means continued price shading in some segments of the industry—and 
ow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... .064 .058 064 ; 1 3 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 255 255 255 0 should take much of the sting out of the recent (Ang. 1) “2¢ to %4¢ average 
price boost in alloyed ingot and mill products. 
PAPER * & e 
oe: -ecopapmmed mr seek nas de 4 88 COPPER: Economic factors are again becoming dominant. 
ane ond Paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, car. lots, With the Congo crisis easing, there’s very little justification for keeping 
ithe CihkéneiPlehhh dev teseedheves dace’. 25.20 25.20 25.20 0 producer prices propped up at the 33¢/lb. level 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carl SES AS A ree . . 5. f : . se : ‘ 
Wrapping paper, std. Bong Be hb hum... eae eae iS 4 oo Recent declines in the futures market, price cuts by foreign producers, and 
Gummed ing tape, £2, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 6.30 6.30 6.30 0 reduction in scrap prices are all straws in the wind. 
Old corrugated dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 18.00 §18.00 21.00 —143 As the story on page | indicates, two major forces are pressuring for a 
Ceaen Wetn Var oe 6 pee me general reduction—(1) rising stocks (they’ve gone up 45% in 4 months); 
Chace Portlan than muy : <= er ote : and (2) the fact that production is outrunning consumption by about 10%. 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm. . 120.00 120.00 127.00 — 8.5 As of now, only renewed Congo violence or a strike in Chile can prevent a 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm. . 135.00 136.00 14100 — 43 price fall before the end of the year. 
Spruce, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm....... 82.00 84.00 91.00 — 99 
Fir plywood, 4” AD, 4x8, dealer, crid, fob mill, msf.. 68.00 68.00 _—68.00 0 e e e 
TEXTILES TIN: The current lag in buying can be traced directly to canmakers. 
oe a, a a LR 121 10 420.0 Recent cancellations by these key consumers of tinplate have left many 
Cotton middling, 1”, N ib: saatagstratenesseoss 324 325 329 — LS gree with ba stocks of the metal on hand. 
ntclo ra 6 OS RE ere .19 191 ay ate arte : 5 
Rayon twill, 4012”, 92x62, N.Y., yd............... .225 .225 .26 —13.5 In pa vik ee * a y ae ees = oe — oe —. 
I ET ee tcc ecaescce, 144 «1.45 1605 —103 fe ae afer mete fe er tinplate consumers indicate fou 
HIDES AND RUBBER : = - gm s “sie cing sharply curtailed. 
Hides. cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib......... 16 172 255 —373 t all adds up to a lower domestic need for tin—and a situation that could 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 358 35 405 —11.6 offset the steadying influence of a strong European demand. Conclusion: 
t Source: Petroleum Week + Source: Engineering News-Record Prices could ease off from the current over-a-dollar-per-pound level. 
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Consumer Hesitancy Dampens Sales Outlook 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—The down- 
slide in consumer buying atti- 
tudes seems to be leveling off. 
But continued hesitancy will keep 
a damper on any big new buying 
splurge. 

These are the major conclu- 
sions of the latest study of con- 
sumer attitudes conducted by the 
Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. 

The chart puts this just “so-so” 
buying outlook into clear focus. 
It traces movements of the Survey 
Research Center’s unique index 
of “Consumer Attitudes and In- 
clinations to Buy.” 

The current level 93 (fall 
1956100) is about 7% below 
levels prevailing in early 1959. 


Sales Outlook 


The significance of this index 
lies in the fact that it telegraphs 
changes in sales of key durable 
lines. (Note from the chart how 
closely the sales curve follows 
changes in consumer attitudes.) 

Right now it’s signaling a fair 
fourth quarter as far as retail 
sales are concerned—probably 
equal to but not exceeding year- 
ago levels. 

Further substantiation of a 
level trend comes from answers 
to a specific query on what re- 
spondents were planning in the 
way of cars, household goods, and 
new houses. Buying intentions in 
all three categories showed prac- 
tically no change from three 
months ago. 

The “whys” behind consumer 
reluctance to splurge aren’t too 
hard to find. Actually they’re the 
net affect of two opposing forces: 
the plus factors of high purchas- 
ing power and relatively low 
stable prices being counterbal- 
anced by fear of a business re- 
cession. 


Bullish Factors 


The positive forces are summed 
up by a survey question on 
whether or not this is a good 
time to. buy. Many more re- 
spondents than three months ago 
thought that conditions were bet- 
ter now for purchases of most 
“big ticket” consumer items. 

Price could be the reason. For 
the survey shows a growing feel- 
ing on the part of consumers that 
“prices are right.” 

Bigger discounts off list—plus 
the fact that very few items carry 
higher official tags than a year 
ago—are awfully tempting to 
consumers. 

Consumer feelings about their 
personal finances is another up- 
ward force. Compared to the last 
survey, more people report being 
better off than a year ago. 

But offsetting this is the re- 
sponse to another question: “Do 
you think people around here 
have any worries about how they 
will get along in the next year or 


Probe Brings a Rate Cut 


Johnstown, Pa. — A Public 
Utility Commission _ investiga- 
tion of excess profits in Pennsyl- 
vania’s utilities industry has 
prompted Pennsylvania Electric 
Co. to chop electric power rates 
by more than $2% million/year. 

The rate cut, which will grant 
some 400,000 residential and 
commercial customers a 3.6% 
saving on their annual electric 
bills, was the fifth by state utility 
companies since the PUC 
launched its probe. 
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so? I am speaking of people like 
yourself and your friends.” 

There were a lot more “yes” 
answers than three months ago. 
However, the increases occurred 
primarily in one category—wor- 
ries about job security and em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Business Worries 

These fears are crystallized in 
consumer response to a specific 
question on the economy. 

Since February 1960, expres- 
sions of uncertainty and outright 
pessimism have tended to in- 


crease. As of last month more 
people than in May 1960—and 
many more than in May 1959— 
judged that business is “worse 
off than a year ago.” 

Moreover, specific unfavorable 
comments—such as “business is 
not good,” and “unemployment is 
high”—have tended to increase. 

But this consumer pessimism is 
basically short-run in nature. For 
current replies to a query on the 
five-year business outlook showed 
almost as many optimistic re- 
spondents as three months and a 
year ago. 
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LIGHT BULBS ARE A BARGAIN! 


50 years ago a 100 watt bulb cost $1.45. 
In fact, if 1910 production methods at- 
tempted to supply today’s demand, a 
100 watt bulb would cost about $4.10. 
Today, you can buy a much better 100 
watt bulb for 25 cents list. 
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tHE 7500 nour” raTING 
OF A LAMP DEPENDS ON HOW 
OFTEN YOU FLICK THE SWITCH 


When a fluorescent lamp is rated at 7500 
hours, the manufacturer bases this life 
expectancy on the assumption that the 
lamp will burn three hours for every 
time it is started. If you burn it ten 
hours per start you will increase its life 
roughly 50% to about 11,250 hours. On 
the other hand, one-hour per-start op- 
eration will shorten its life to about 
5,250 hours. 


TUBES ARE MORE ECONOMICAL 
THAN BULBS BUT — 


For lighting systems in general, incan- 
descent lamps have a relatively low ini- 
tial cost and a relatively high operating 
cost. Just the reverse is generally true 
for fluorescent lamps. In the long run, 
fluorescent lamps prove the most eco- 
nomical. In the average school building, 
for instance, fluorescents begin to be 
more economical in from 3-4 years. 
However, incandescents would provide 
the most light for an initial expenditure. 


— 
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MANY COST-SAVING HINTS IN THE 
CHAMPION LIGHTING MAINTENANCE MANUAL 


This manual explains the principles and 
advantages of good lighting practice in 
48 pages. Included are sections on 
group replacement of lamps, cleaning 
programs and a guide to trouble shoot- 
ing fluorescent installations. This is the 
latest edition of a guide that has proved 
to be of great practical value to lighting 
men everywhere. Write for a free copy. 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 
CHAMPION INCANDESCENT-FLUORESCENT « your BEST BUY IN LAMPS 
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Washington 
Perspective 


The political effects of this week’s stock market break are 
causing concern in the Nixon camp. Republican strategists do 
not fear a sharp decline in the basic economic indicators such 
as Gross National Product or consumer incomes. Nothing much 
can happen to these between now and election day. 


SEPT. 26- 
OCT. 2 


But Nixon aides do fear a downturn in consumer (and voter) 
psychology. If the public gets the idea that the country is in a 
recession, or that a recession is coming, it is bound to affect 
Nixon’s chances in November. 


The day after the big market tumble, Eisenhower conferred 
in the White House with his three top economic advisors— 
Treasury Secy. Robert B. Anderson, Federal Reserve Chairman 
William McC, Martin, and Raymond J. Saulnier, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisors. These men are Eisenhower's 
general staff for economic policy. 


They made no public announcement after the meeting. But 
the picture given Eisenhower was on the whole reassuring, 
especially as to the course of general business between now 
and the end of the year. A key indicator of business activity— 
Gross National Product—is expected to hold at its present record 
high. 

Nixon’s problem is to get this tone of reassurance out to the 
country. He can dwell on the favorable signs such as a solid 
upswing in housing last month, but aides hope above all for 
a steady stock market in the next six weeks. 


The Navy is taking its fight against military unification 
to industry, is spelling out naval views in terms of dollars and 
cents to defense contractors. The pitch is this: Stronger uni- 
fication of the services would mean consolidated procurement, 
which in turn would mean channeling of contracts to fewer sup- 
pliers. When each of the three services buys an item, the Navy 
argument goes, each service can go out to as many as, say, 
ten companies. But if just one military agency handles all the 
contracting, the numbers of suppliers obviously would have to 
be reduced substantially. 


The Navy has long been worried about the Pentagon trend 
toward more unification—which to the admirals spells downgrad- 
ing the Navy’s role. The fears of the Navy brass have been 
accentuated by the political platforms of the two parties. Both 
mention the need for defense reorganization leading to stronger 
unification. The admirals are especially worried about the Demo- 
cratic intentions, for Sen. Stuart Symington, former Air Force 
Secy. and long-time unification advocate, is a key defense 
adviser to the Kennedy camp. 


A top-bracket British economist, Geoffrey Browne, has given 
Washington his assessment on the long-range impast of Euro- 
pean economic integration on U. S. business. 


His view is this: Europe’s boom and internal trade rivalry 
poses a mixed blessing for U.S. exports and overseas plants. For 
U.S. producers and exporters of electronics, machine tools and 
for the “light engineering manufacturing” industry, says Browne, 
it will mean stiffer competition. 


Browne says that technological advances on the continent will 
lead to substantially greater competition with U.S. firms in 
Europe, in third markets (such as Latin America), and within 
the U.S. itself. 


Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 1,537 1,510* 362 
Autos, units 88,353 53,723* 65,398 
Trucks, units 21,297 13,474* 20,797 
Crude runs, thous bbl. daily aver 8,083 8,271 7,994 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbi 12,896 12,943 12,326 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 5,711 6,250 6,082 
Gasoline, thous bbl 29,365 30,004 29,192 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 82.6 84.5 82.3 
Container board, tons 172,028 117,880 157,828 
Boxboard, tons 96,035 74,324 100,430 
Paper operating rate, % 70.3 wit” 78.0 
Lumber, thous of board ft 193,532 216,998 225,790 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,298 1,288* 1,280 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 13,903 14,216 12,779 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 368.4 423.3 410.7 
*Revised 
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Record Copper Output Foreshadows Price Cut 


(Continued from page 1) 
The recent Congo crisis had little 
effect on output from the Katanga 
mines. In fact, the Belgian pro- 
ducer, Union Minere du Haut 
Katanga, even reduced its price 
at New York and Antwerp by 
almost .7¢/lb. about three weeks 
ago. 

One obvious consequence of 
this excess of output over con- 
sumption has been the increase in 
stocks of unsold copper. As the 
chart at right shows, refined 
copper stocks have been climbing 
since February—due mainly to 
rising producer inventories. And, 
as the chart also demonstrates, 
whenever stocks go up prices 
come down. 


Other Signs of Weakness 


Other signs of weakness in 
copper tags have been piling up 
in recent weeks: 

@Copper scrap prices have 
dropped three times in three 
weeks. The price that custom 
smelters were paying for No. 2 
copper wire scrap at the end of 
last week was 24% ¢/lb.—which 
makes theoretically possible a re- 
fined copper price of 30%¢/lb. 
instead of the 33¢ custom smel- 
ters have been charging since 
March. 

® Copper dealers, who pick up 
their stocks from numerous 
sources, are reportedly offering 
copper at 2¢/lb. below the smel- 
ter price. 

@ Overseas copper demand has 
fallen from mid-July levels— 
when users built up their stocks 
on the heels of the Katanga crisis. 
This coupled with disappointing 
domestic demand will put strong 
downward pressure on copper 
tags. 

@Copper futures prices — 
whose general direction is usually 
followed by spot prices—have 
drifted some 5% below the level 
in effect just before the Congo 
crisis, and 10% below the peak 
level they reached after it. 

@The American price is com- 
petitive at 2¢ to 2'42¢/lb. above 
the London price—since foreign 
copper has to pay _ shipping 
charges and import duties. In 
recent weeks, however, domestic 
tags have risen 3¢ to 35%4¢ above 
the London quotes. 


@Imports of copper products 
are already causing some price 


U. S. Steel Launches 
Huge Promotion Push 


(Continued from page 1) 
diums. As one company official 
put it, the designs are a “skillful 
blending of strength without bulk 
and beauty without frills.” 

Following a showing to cus- 
tomers, designers, and manufac- 
turers in the New York area 
U. S. Steel will take its design 
exhibit on the road for showing 
in selected sales districts across 
the country. 

U. S. Steel is offering its de- 
sign ideas to manufacturers and 
fabricators with no strings at- 
tached. “We want anyone who is 
interested to take all or any part 
of our design ideas,” Bay F. Estes 
Jr., U. S. Steel commercial vice 
president-marketing said. “They 
were developed to show what can 
be done once the personality of 
steel is recognized and under- 
stood.” 
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reductions in domestic brass mill 
items—e. g. copper water tubing 
and some copper sheet sizes. 
Domestic fabricators will un- 
doubtedly pressure copper sup- 
pliers for lower raw material tags 
in order to maintain their own 
competitive position. 

In the past, both American and 
foreign producers have cut back 
output when the red metal 
showed signs of price weakness. 


They did it in 1957, ’58, and ’59 
—and there’s no reason to believe 
they won’t do it again in 60. Two 
Rhodesian firms, in fact, have al- 
ready announced that they are 
considering production cuts. 

Although the consensus of in- 
dustry observers is that cuts will 
be made they are also agreed that 
they will come too little and too 
late to keep copper tags at their 
current levels. 


Strong Ceramic Metal Composite 


Withstands Heat, 


Rochester, N. ¥Y.—A ceramic- 
metal material that can operate 
at temperatures up to 1,200 F 
has been developed by Pfaudler 
Co., a division of Pfaudler 
Permutit, Inc. 

Small samples of the com- 
posite material, tradenamed Nu- 
cerite, are are being tested in a 
variety of product applications by 
several of Pfaudler’s customers. 


Castro Starts Up Agency 
To Buy Parts, But Finds 
It Takes Two to Tango 


Houston—Cuba’s Fidel Castro 
has set up a purchasing agency in 
Texas. His agents are willing to 
pay cash on the barrelhead for 
sorely needed MRO parts for re- 
fineries seized from U.S. owners. 

But he is getting the cold 
shoulder from American sup- 
pliers, according to business 
sources here. 

Ted Hansen, an _ investigator 
for the Houston Better Business 
Bureau, said the Cuban agency 
has had trouble making even 
small purchases and he reports 
that more than 100 American 
firms have refused to sell to 
Castro’s representatives. 

The Cuban agency was re- 
ported to have opened $700,000 
minimum checking accounts with 
two Houston banks under letters 
of credit signed by Cuban 
Finance Minister Che Guevara. 
Hansen said the Cubans twice 
tried to buy diesel locomotives 
and sent other purchase orders, 
with checks and cash, to major 
firms throughout the country only 
to have them returned. 

The Cuban agency, operating 
under the name of Ferreteria 
Caunedo, was understood to be 
planning to ship American-pur- 
chased items to Cuba via New 
Orleans through another Cuban 
firm, the Valle Forwarding Co. 

Activities of the two firms have 
sparked demands that federal 
officials act to prevent the Cubans 
from doing business. 


Abrasion, Shock 


Nucerite is expected to find 
large-scale uses in chemical, 
nuclear, and space technology. 

By mid-1961, however, the 
material will be available for 
smaller chemical system com- 
ponents such as vessels, columns, 
small reactors, and piping, R. E. 
Smith, a Pfaudler sales executive 
told PURCHASING WEEK. 

Nucerite is expected to b 
priced “somewhat higher tha 
glassed steel,” Smith said, but he 
emphasized that price would 
vary with base metal, application, 
and design. He also pointed out 
that the material is not intended 
to replace glassed steel or “any 
of our current corrosion resistant 
materials,” but rather provide a 
heat-resistant material in temover- 
ature ranges above the 450 F 
limit of glassed steel. 


Other Properties 


Other properties claimed for 
Nucerite are: 


(1) Tensile strength — with- 
standing, in rod form, more stress 
without permanent deformation 
than did mild steel (see picture 
page 1). 

(2) Impact strength—roughly 
18 times the force needed to shat- 
ter safety glass. 

(3) Resistance to abrasion— 
up to 400% more than labora- 
tory glass. 

(4) Heat transfer properties— 
6 to 13 times better than other 
ceramic materials designed for 
high temperature corrosive uses. 

(5) High temperature stability 
—has protected molybdenum 
from oxidation at 1,600 F in an 
oxy-acetylene flame. 


Nucerite is chemically bonded 
to steel and heat resistant metals 
such as inconel and hastelloy in 
the same manner as glassed steel. 
According to E. A. Sanford, vice 
president and research director, 
it is probable that certain reactive 
metals, such as tantalum, ni0- 
bium (columbium), and molyb- 
denum—which maintain strength 
at elevated temperatures—will 
also serve as base metals. 
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Device Smaller Than a Golf Ball 


Detects Fires by 


New York—A miniature fire 
detection device which is trig- 
gered by ultraviolet radiation 
from flames has been developed 
by Thomas A. Edison industries. 

The device is an electronic 
tube smaller than a golf ball. Be- 
cause it detects fire by ultraviolet 
radiation, it can sound an alarm 
almost instantaneously; thermo- 
static controls won’t work until a 
certain temperature is reached. 

The control, called the U-V 
Detector, is insensitive to direct 
sunlight, normal electric light, 
and cosmic and nuclear radiation. 
It can also be used in flame-out 
applications—to detect the ab- 
sence of flames in boiler fire 
boxes, furnaces, and other com- 
bustion chambers. 

The device is the product of 
seven years of research by the 
Thomas A. Edison Research 
Laboratory at West Orange, N. J. 
It was shown for the first time 
last week at a press preview. 

William H. Balentine, vice 
president and manager of the 
company’s Instrument Div., said 
the tube works by sending a sig- 
nal to a visual or audio alarm 
at a central, manned location or 
directly to a fire station. 


Steel Service Centers 
Report Slight Rise In 
August Steel Shipments 


Cleveland — A turn-around 
point in shipment of industrial 
steel products may have been 
reached at the end of August, the 
Steel Service Center Institute 
says. 

The institute bases its cautious 
prediction of an upswing on a 
just-completed survey among its 
members. The survey showed: 


© For the first time since Janu- 
ary, service center shipments of 
industrial steel products showed 


improvement over previous 
weeks. 
@ August showed a 3% to 5% 


increase over July (after adjust- 
ments were made for the greater 
number of shipping days in 
August). 


®@ Though shipments in the first 
eight months of 1960 were 25% 
below those of the same period 
last year, they were running 
slightly above the 1958 rate. 


Other indicators: plant re- 
openings after longer than normal 
vacation shutdowns, more tele- 
phone activity, increased requests 
for quotations, and occasional 
good-sized rush orders. 

Reduced customer inventories 
were also noted in the survey, 
although many service centers re- 
ported some consumers still had 
steel stocks above their current 
needs. 

On the other hand, average 
order size has declined steadily 
since the first of the year, order 
processing costs have gone up, 
and lower prices have contributed 
to sharply reduced gross and net 
profit margins. 

Industry inventories have been 
reduced to 3.4-million tons, but 
some companies reported that 
they still desired to make “mod- 
erate” inventory cuts. 

One solution: improved inven- 
tory control methods, according 
to the Institute’s executive vice 
president Robert G. Welch. 
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Ultraviolet Rays 


He said it also can be used 
as a communications device to 
pick up invisible ultraviolet ray 
signals as far away as one mile 
and to detect gas and smoke and 
the density of liquids or air. 

The U-V Detector is 1% in. 
in diameter and 1% in. long, in- 
cluding mounting pins which fit 
an ordinary radio tube socket. 

Price of the tube ranges from 
$21 to $30 each, depending on 
quantity and exclusiveness of cir- 
cuits. 


U.S. Steel Resumes Work After Rail Settlement 


Pittsburgh—Settlement of the 
strikes against five of its rail sub- 
sidiaries enabled VU. S. Steel Corp. 
to step up sharply curtailed pro- 
duction at a number of its plants 


and divisions. 


Four of the railroads reached 
agreement with the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen on Friday, 
Sept. 16. The other, Union Rail- 
road, reached an agreement the 


following day. 


Back to Work 


The Friday settlement enabled 
U. S. Steel to resume output of 


production at National Tube Div. 
plants in McKeesport, Pa. and 
Lorain, Ohio. Coke and iron pro- 
duction were resumed at the 
American Steel & Wire Division 
Cleveland plant. 

Four Pittsburgh-area plants 
went back into operation when 
the Union Railroad agreement 
was reached. 

They were the Carrie Furnaces, 
Rankin; the plant at Duquesne; 
the Edgar Thompson works at 
Braddock, and the Clairton plant. 

The new contracts were under- 
stood to provide added wage and 


fringe benefits amounting to 
about 39¢, including a 5.4¢ an 
hour wage boost effective March 
1, 1961, and another 5.4¢ an 
hour rise on Nov. 1, 1961. A 
cost of living escalator, similar to 
that in the basis steel agreement, 
was also provided. 


R.R.’s Involved 


The struck railroads, in addi- 
tion to Union Railroad, were: 
Lake Terminal Railroad, New- 
burgh & South Shore Railway, 
McKeesport Connecting Railroad 
and Donors Southern Railroad. 
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Hazy Economic Future Underscores | 


New York — The uncertain 
economic outlook of the near 
future puts the spotlight on pro- 
ductivity developments. Produc- 
tivity will play a key role in the 
ability of industry to absorb wage 
and other cost increases, handle 
excess capacity, and operate prof- 
itably in a stable price atmos- 


phere. 
Recent figures released by the 
Department of Labor provide 


some clues as to how well indus- 
try—in general and in specific 
areas—should be able to cope 


with these productivity problems. 

Here’s what the latest (1959) 
figures show: 

@ Over-all productivity went up 
4.4% with almost the entire in- 
crease coming in the nonagricul- 
tural sector of the economy. 

@ Production by industry. Out- 
put per employee shows the fol- 
lowing gains over 1958: 

RN Ne ie nae up 16.2% 

Iron mining (crude ore)..up 5.6% 

Bituminous coal mining. .up 16.2% 

Copper mining 

(crude ore) 

Transportation ......... up 6.5% 
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Ohio and Erwin, Tennessee, for your specific 


requirements for high quality balls. 
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To assess the meaning of these 
gains for the current industrial 
outlook, it is necessary to clarify 
just what productivity is and how 
it has worked in the past. 

Productivity is nothing more 
than the amount of product that 
can be turned out by an employee 
in a specified period of time. 

The over-all measure of pro- 
ductivity is determined by divid- 
ing the number of units produced 
by the total number of man hours 
it took to produce them. 

For specific industries, how- 
ever, productivity can be meas- 
ured in a number of different 
ways. Two of them are (1) out- 
put per employee, and (2) output 
per production worker man-hour. 

While the latter will reflect 
more accurately the technological 
progress going on, the former 
would give a better indication of 
how capacity is utilized since 
many employees are part of fixed 
overhead regardless of what rate 
of capacity an industry is operat- 
ing at. 


How It Works 


Productivity figures are ex post 
facto—that is they come out long 
after the period they refer to has 
become history. For example, the 
latest available figures are for 
1959, and statistics for some 
specific industries still haven't 
been calculated beyond 1957. 

But over the years the figures 
describe a pattern—a compli- 
cated zigzag curve, as the chart 
at the left indicates, but one that 
can be very useful for future pro- 
jections. 

Analyzing the up-and-down 
movement of productivity in- 
creases points to two factors as 
chiefly responsible for the magni- 
tude of annual productivity gains: 


®@Capacity utilization: This is 
most important because produc- 
tive efficiency is cut sharply when 
plants are not operating at or near 
capacity. 

The chart illustrates this 
through the sharp productivity 
drops in recession years . . . see 
1949, 1954, and 1958 .. . and 
the even sharper gains for recov- 
ery years... see 1950, 1955, and 
1959. 

This makes sense because in a 
recession the over-all economy is 
operating with a much larger 
margin of unused capacity than 
during a boom. 


® Completion of new plant and 
equipment construction. When 
the economy is operating at a 
high percentage of capacity, pro- 
ductivity can be increased only by 
labor saving additions and reno- 
vations to existing plant and 
equipment. 

Thus, a relatively prosperous 
1956, following the recovery year 
of 1955, registered the smallest 
productivity increase for the post- 
war period, while 1957 reaped the 
benefits of the new plant and 
equipment spending that took 
place with growing momentum 
through 1955 and 1956. 

The same analysis could be 
applied to the 1950-1953 period, 
keeping in mind the effect of the 
Korean War on the behavior of 
productivity changes. 

The fact that excess capacity 
outweighs new plant and equip- 
ment as a productivity factor is 
demonstrated by the way in which 
productivity gains plummeted in 
recession years although the econ- 
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Importance of Productivity 


omy had a revitalized production 
setup at its disposal. 

For specific industries for 
which statistics are available, the 
effect of idle capacity on produc- 
tion gains are clearly and dra- 
matically evident. As the right 
hand chart shows, output per 
employee dropped or was sharply 
checked during the recession year 
of 1958, as compared to the re- 
covery year of 1959 when the 
economy was operating much 
closer to capacity. 

The reason: Many white-collar 
workers are employed by plants 
regardless of the ups and downs 
of manufacturing operations. A 
payroll clerk puts in approxi- 
mately the same hours for 100 
production workers as he does for 
200. 

When production drops, his 
hours are still included in the 
calculated output time. This ex- 
aggerates the drop in produc- 
tivity; and conversely, when out- 
put expands, his hours remain 
fixed, and so help to augment pro- 
ductivity gains, 

The effect of unutilized ca- 
pacity can readily be seen by 
comparing productivity changes 
as measured by output per em- 
ployee, and as measured by out- 
put per production worker, man- 
hour—a measure much more 
closely related to technological 
progress in industry. 


Output Per Employee 1958 1959 
Iron Mining 

(crude oil) ...... —13.6% +16.2% 
Basic Steel ........ — 83% +16.2% 
Bituminous Coal 

Mining .......... — 15% +162% 
Copper Mining 

(crude oil) ...... + 10% +15.7% 
Transportation ....+ 4.9% + 65% 
Output Per Production 

Worker Man-Hour 1958 1959 
Iron Mining 

(crude ore) ..... —- 3% + 39% 
Basic Steel ........ — 18% +120% 
Bituminous Coal 

Mining .......... + 78% + 8.7% 
Copper Mining 

(crude ore) ..... + 82% + 84% 
Transportation ....+ 60% +°63% 


Industry Outlook 


With this background, it is 
possible to better estimate what 
productivity developments lie 
ahead and their impact on the 
ability of business to operate 
profitably. 

Because 1959 was a recovery 
year it registered a healthy 4.4% 
gain in over-all productivity— 
compared to an average postwar 
annual gain of 3.2% and a 2% 
gain in 1958, a recession year. 

Since operating rate rose closer 
to capacity in 1959, and then fell 
off during 1960, this year should 
show a considerably smaller in- 
crease than last in productivity. 

If 1961 production can main- 
tain the pace set this year, then 
the capital equipment spending— 
planned during the 1959 recovery 
and executed in large part 
through 1960—should enable 
1961 to register a fairly good gain 
in productivity. 

What does this mean to indus- 
try’s ability to absorb cost in- 
creases and still operate profit- 
ably? 

In 1959 the wage bill to indus- 
try increased some 4.2%—ap- 
proximately the same as the pro- 
ductivity increase. 

But industrial prices rose al- 
most 2% in 1959—resulting in a 
big jump of 25% in corporate 
profits after taxes. 


For 1960 wage _ increases 
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should average about 3%. But 
this relatively mild _ increase 
should hurt profit margins be- 
cause industrial prices are de- 
clining from year-ago levels, and 
the prospect is for a relatively 
minor gain in productivity. 

If prices and capacity opera- 
tions remain stable in 1961, how- 
ever, productivity improvement 
may make it possible for industry 
to absorb a moderate wage in- 
crease without further impair- 
ment of already thin profit mar- 
gins. 
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Strick Develops New Tandem Trailer Rig 


Philadelphia—A new piece of 
trucking equipment made its 
initial appearance here recently 
and was hailed by some truckers 
as “the answer to size restrictions 
on the nation’s highways.” 

The equipment, a 60-ft. trailer, 
consists of two vans, one 40 ft. 
and one 20 ft., locked together to 
travel over turnpikes as one unit. 
Off speedways it is convertible 
into two truck trailers. 

The van, operated by Chicago 
Express Inc., was built by Strick 
Trailer Co., as the prototype for 
a new service on the Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Indiana Turn- 
pikes. 

A Strick spokesman said use of 
the larger equipment, which can 
handle loads in excess of 60,000 
Ib., is expected to greatly aid 
truckers in their rate competition 
with railroads. 

Both Strick and Chicago Ex- 
press are hopeful that the new 
trailer will open the way for car- 
load rates on commodities ship- 
ped over the road. 

Trucking interests have been 
pushing for greater load capaci- 
ties in their competitive struggle 
with the railroads for the nation’s 
freight. 

In the West truckers have been 
able to use “double bottoms” or 
hooking up two separate trailers 
to a single pulling tractor. But 


Pentagon Receives 
Sanction to Spend 
More on Defense 


Washington—The Administra- 
tion has provided another impetus 
for the rising rate of defense con- 
tracting by allowing the Pentagon 
to spend still more of the Con- 
gressional military budget in- 
creases. 

The latest batch of approved 
funds totals roughly $136-mil- 
lion. The money will be ear- 
marked mainly for “back-up” 
component development on 
Lockheed’s Samos _ Reconnais- 
sance Satellite, development of 
the Polaris A-3 missile C2 (500- 
mile model), and construction of 
Army reserve training facilities. 

The Democrats have raised a 
fuss over the Administration’s re- 
luctance to go along with Con- 
gressionally-approved increases 
for specific arms projects. As a 
result of the latest action, the 
extra sums still tied up now 
amount to under $500-million. 

Included are funds for B-70 
development, Army hardware 
procurement, and anti-submarine 
warfare forces. But within 
a few weeks, the Pentagon 
plans to release an additional 
$25-million for Army procure- 
ment of M-113 aluminum- 
armored personnel carriers and 
$8-million for Navy research on 
anti-submarine electronic de- 
vices. 


P/W Consultant Teaches 


Dallas—Robert C. Kelley, 
PURCHASING WEEK consulting 
editor and former purchasing di- 
rector at Dresser Industries, will 
conduct an evening course in In- 
dustrial Purchasing at the South- 
ern Methodist University School 
of Business Administration. The 
course starts this month and con- 
tinues for 16 weeks. 


this operation has been barred by 
some Eastern turnpike commis- 
sions. 

Chicago Express Co.’s use of 
the 60-ft. trailer is the first at- 
tempt to move larger sized vans 
on Eastern expressways. 

Sol Kutz, president of Strick, 
said, “This is not another outsize 
gimmick, but a thoroughly com- 
patible design growing out of our 
standard-sized containers and 
components now used among 
highway, rail, water, and air car- 
riers.” 

L. Field, Jr., executive vice 


president of Chicago Express, 
said the unit would provide ship- 
pers faster service with less dam- 
age in transit. 

“On less than truckload freight 
we'll be able to assure the ship- 
per of virtually no damage in 
transit because lighter weight 
freight can be carried in the 20-ft. 
unit and heavier cargo in the 40- 
ft. box,” Field said. 

The 60-ft. Strick “cruiser” re- 
quires three axles. It has a 
3,650-cu. ft capacity compared to 
the average 40-ft. van’s 2,300- 
cu. ft. capacity. 


TANDEM TRAILERS: Units designed by Strick Trailer Co. measure 40 ft 
and 20 ft. respectively; can be used together (as above) or separately. 
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'RCA Girds for Demand in Semiconductor Field | 


Mountaintop, Pa.—Radio Corp. 
of America is gearing its new 
electronics plant here for full- 
scale operation at a level of sev- 
eral million transistors and other 
semiconductors a month. 

An RCA spokesman said the 
new manufacturing unit will pro- 
vide RCA with facilities to meet 
the current heavy demand for 
semiconductors and permit still 
further expansion as the market 
continues to grow. 

He described the plant, which 
is scheduled for full-scale pro- 
duction by next spring, as one of 


the world’s largest facilities de- 
voted exclusively to the design, 
development, and manufacture of 
industrial and military semicon- 
ductor products. 

Its product line will include 
both germanium and silicon de- 
vices in the low, medium, and 
high power ranges for use in 
navigational equipment, industrial 
controls, mobile communications, 
space satellite, and ballistic mis- 


sile instrumentation and _ elec- 
tronic power supplies among 
others. 

William H. Wright, Plant 


Manager, said the new plant 
would house the division’s indus- 
trial production activity. This will 
permit expansion of facilities for 
producing computer transistors, 
which represent a rapidly expand- 
ing market, in the division’s plant 
at Somerville, N. J., he said. 
Wright said the mountaintop 
plant was designed as a self- 
sufficient “industrial center.” In 
addition to the manufacturing 
area, it contains an engineering 
laboratory for development of 
new products and advanced 
manufacturing techniques. 


Republicans Rap Democratic Findings 
In Probe of Coastal Shipping Policies 


Washington—A Senate inves- 
tigation into the decline of coastal 
shipping traffic appears wrecked 
on the rocks of partisan politics. 

The purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to look into the charge 
that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission failed to foster the 
domestic shipping business under 
its regulatory powers. 

However, in a report just re- 
leased by the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee’s Merchant Marine and 
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New Norfolk and Western originates more 
coal, gives you a wider selection of coals to 
suit your needs and equipment. 


Coal preparation plants along the N&W are 
mechanized, automated. N&W coals are 
virtually manufactured products. 


N&W has a larger coal-carrying capacity than 
any other U.S. railroad and another thousand 
85-ton roller bearing hoppers are now on order. 
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Fisheries subcommittee, Repub- 
lican members charged the com- 
mittee’s Democratic leadership 
with allowing the investigation to 
become the sounding board for 
opponents of the ICC. 

Making the charges were Sens. 
John M. Butler (R-Md.), Thurs- 
ton B. Morton (R-Ky.), and Hugh 
Scott (R-Pa.). The minority sub- 
committee members claim the 
hearings under the chairmanship 
of Sen. Warren G. Magnuson 
(D-Wash.) became a forum for 
“disappointed parties” to air 
complaints against the ICC. 

The Republican senators 
charged that the subcommittee 
adopted these complaints in its 
report. And, as such, the Repub- 
licans sought to make it clear they 
don’t endorse the report. 

One of the main charges by the 
dissenting group was that instead 
of sticking to problems of coastal 
shipping, the committee allowed 
the issue to wander into the fight 
between the railroads and the 
truckers, into the ICC’s rate 
supervising practices, and charges 
that the commission had turned 
pro-railroad in recent years. Lost 
in the hassle, said the Repub- 
licans, was the main issue of solv- 
ing the watercarriers’ plight. 

The decrease in coastal traffic 
was the big reason behind the 
hearings. In 1939, for example, 
there were some 143 vessels ply- 
ing between the Pacific and Gulf 
and East Coast hauling some 
825,000 tons of cargo. By March, 
1960, this trade had decreased to 
39 ships hauling 294,000 tons. 
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A collection of timely tips, quotations, and inside slants on management and industrial 
developments, along with a run-down of events and trends of use to the purchasing agent. 


your personal j 


Slightly over a year ago, Purchasing Week earned the 
right to use the symbol you see above. 
This isn’t just publishing gadgetry. A publication can 
display the ABC insignia only when it meets certain cir- 
culation standards—which means that you are very much 
in the picture. 
ABC stands for Audit Bureau of Circulations. This non- 
profit, co-operative association was founded in 1914 by a 
group of publishers, advertisers, and advertising agencies 
to keep blue sky out of circulation claims and practices. 
To put it in P.A. language: ABC audits circulation inven- 
tories in terms of character and quantity; to be a member 
in good standing, a publication must keep its inventory 
accurate and up to snuff. 
We thought you'd be interested in this important behind- 
the-scenes glimpse into publishing because it gives an ele- 
ment of reassurance. 
Naturally you read a publication primarily when—in 
judgment—it serves your needs. 
should be a bolstering effect in knowing that simultaneously 
the publication is living up to the standards devised by 
an extremely exacting industry group. 
Purchasing Week became a member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations at the early age of 20 months—a fact we 
mention without smugness, but rather with a deep respect 
for the caliber of our audience and the ideals of our parent, 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
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Louis Thuringer (above, right) has 
created by taking special advantage of 
a unique hobby. 

Stone Container Corp.’s P.A. has on 
the wall of his office in Chicago a 10- 
year collection of autographed photos 
of famed Americans such as Eisen- 


hower, Nixon, Truman, Rayburn, 
Kennedy and MacArthur. 
“It’s amazing,” says Thuringer, 


“when salesmen or other visitors come 
into the office and see this collection, 
they immediately start asking how I 
got all the autographs. It puts them 
at ease and makes the visit more en- 
joyable for both of us.” 

Incidentally, Thuringer received a 
commission as a Kentucky Colonel 
from Gov. Bert Combs of Kentucky 
just last month after six months of 
correspondence. 


# oR & 
Relaxing at home—the artistic way 
—is the specialty of Donald I. Kyle, 


A relaxing office atmosphere is what 


PARADE 


(above, left) newly named Manager of 
Purchasing for Seiberling Rubber Co. 

Specifically, when he’s not building 
scale model boats, he’s painting 
scenery in oils, teaching himself to play 
the piano, or building his own recrea- 
tion room in his home in Akron, Ohio. 

Kyle is active in the First Methodist 
Church—sings in the choir and is a 
member of the church board—is pro- 
gram chairman in the Rotary Club, 
and for 10 years has been working 
with the Boy Scouts. Besides all this, 
he’s been attending University of 
Akron night school for 15 years, tak- 
ing up any subject that may interest 
him, including art, accounting and any- 
thing to do with rubber. He plays a 
good game of bridge, is fair at golf, 
and according to his wife, Margaret, 
does a “mean” cha-cha. 


1. a 
Here’s one P.A. who just can’t get 
away from the books. 
He’s Donald H. Linder, recently ap- 


Minority Report 


One of the modern additions to the American 
credo is that the executive is a frenzied over- 
worked neurotic, full of ulcers and self-pity, who 
sees his family about three times a year and 
whose greatest pleasure is in downing as many 
double martinis as he can hold at lunch. 


This heroic legend has been so convincingly presented in 
the movies and TV that the managers have begun to believe 
in it themselves. But Dr. Harry J. Johnson, head of the 
Life Extension Foundation, a skeptic by nature, decided to 
test the image by surveying 6,000 executives on their own 
personal lives—and not on what they pictured the lives of 
their colleagues were like. Here are the results: 


Not such a bad deal, concludes Dr. Johnson. 
like to see more executives put in more time in bed, and get 
more exercise. And maybe indulge in some extra-curric- 
non-business 
Otherwise it’s a great life. 


®@ The long hours are greatly exaggerated—the 
average executive admits working a five-day, 35- 


@ Only 30% of those surveyed ever took work 
home from the office—and this homework aver- 
aged a modest 412 hours a week. 


@ Managers are tired, says Dr. Johnson—but 
from boredom rather than overwork. 


@ Executives as a lot are just as healthy as any 
other men of the same age group. Only 13% 
said they were under undue tension from their 


activities to cut down on _ boredom. 


So ae wane 


pointed Assistant P.A. for the City of 
St. Paul, Minn., who’s a bookworm by 
choice. Reading being his No. 1 after- 
hours pleasure, Linder is active in 
fund-raising work in his community 
branch library. Purpose—to buy un- 
usual books, which of course he’ll read. 
He was Deputy City P.A. for two 
months prior to his present appoint- 
ment, but when it comes to the family, 
Linder and his wife do the buying. 
“Consult the user first” is his policy. 


& = 

From P.A. to President: That’s the 
story of George C. Urschel, Jr. of the 
Woodville Lime Products Co. (Toledo, 
Ohio). 

Following his father’s footsteps to 
the top (George C., Sr. was named 
chairman of the board) Urschel started 
with the firm in °45 as a laborer, was 
named P.A. a year later, and was then 
promoted to plant manager and vice 
president of production. He will con- 
tinue to direct plant operations. 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS ... 


What factors do you consider most impor- 
tant in measuring a buyer's performance? 


Question asked by: J. W. McNeil, Manager, Chemical Purchasing 
Pittsburgh Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 


W. H. Klarquist, general manager of purchasing, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco: 


“The work of a buyer is largely dependent upon 
business judgment and cooperative effort with 
people in other departments and outside his com- 
pany. Prices paid are often governed by market 
trends. There are the usual reports summarizing 
accomplishments, orders placed, business trends, 
and the like, but I do not consider these factors 
in the same light as informal reports that filter 
back from other people concerning the buyer's 
performance. These, plus daily performance, 
I consider the most important factors.” 


J. W. Averill, general purchasing agent, Strom- 
berg-Carlson Div., General Dynamics Corp., 
Rochester, N. Y.: 


“The factors I consider most important are: 
(1) company interest—is the buyer always look- 
ing out for his company’s interests or does he 
spend considerable time trying to promote his 
personal career? (2) good snooper—is he con- 
stantly trying to find better sources and materials? 
(3) effective communicator—does he have the abil- 
ity to receive and pass on accurate information? 
(4) diplomacy—can he work with suppliers and 
fellow employees?” 


R. A. Perrin, purchasing agent, Avondale Ship- 
yards, Inc., New Orleans: 


“In my opinion, a buyer’s performance can be 
measured by his honesty and loyalty to his com- 
pany, as well as his ability to judge vendor’s 
integrity and ability to perform. Of course, he 
must also be able to perform the volume of work 
assigned to him to the best advantage of his 
company and be capable of leadership.” 


F. R. Gerbig, Jr., vice president and director of 
purchases, United States Fastener Corp., Detroit: 


“A buyer’s performance must be measured by 
the following essentials: (1) honesty—to himself, 
his employer, and his vendors; (2) intelligence— 
knowledge of the products to be purchased and 
their use; (3) ability—to seek out new vendors 
and evaluate their capacities in relation to his 
company’s needs; (4) efficiency—purchasing the 
best products at most competitive price; and (5) 
personality—good disposition that assures cooper- 
ation among employees, customers, and vendors.” 


P. W. Flandro, purchasing agent, Electron Tube 
Div., Litton Industries, Salt Lake City: 


“There are five considerations I feel can be 
guide posts in determining if a buyer is giving 
excellent performance. (1) Does he strive for a 
well-rounded knowledge of the product he is 
assigned to procure? (2) Loyalty to the depart- 
ment and company is very important. (3) A buyer 
has a primary public relations responsibility to 
the vendor and he must be enthusiastic in his 
assignment. (4) The buyer must be honest and 
tactful. (5) It is important that he sense the profit 
making aspect of his job.” 


B. G. Marks, purchasing agent, Curtze & Craw- 
ford, Inc. (steel warehouse), Erie, Pa.: 


“A good buyer must at all times perform his 
duties in the best interests of his company. In 
order to accomplish this, he must strive to gain 
a knowledge of the products he purchases. A 
wealth of information can be obtained from tech- 
nical magazines and business publications. Also, 
sales representatives are very important as they 
keep a buyer informed of improvements in estab- 
lished products as well as keep him abreast of 
new developments and costs.” 
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Follow-Up: Letters and Comments 


AMA Courses 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me any available informa- 
tion on American Management Associa- 
tion courses in respect to purchasing and 
inventory control. 

I also would like the name of the 
person I should contact in order to join 
a local NAPA group. 

Blair W. Knepp 
Purchasing Agent 
Superior Meter Division 
Neptune Meter Co. 


@ For information on AMA courses, 
we suggest you write: Daniel Cady, 
Director of Mfg. Division, AMA, As- 
tor Hotel, N. Y. 

Re joining a local NAPA group, 
contact Robert Davis, New York 
Purchasing Agents Association, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Building Outlook 
Charleston, W. Va. 
I am interested in obtaining a copy of 
“Ten-year Outlook for Industrial Con- 
struction.” An article on this report ap- 
peared in your Aug. 29 issue (“Plant Con- 
struction Spurts as New Products Blos- 


som,” p. 22). E. R. Carroll 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
@ Limited supply of copies are 
available from Department of Eco- 
nomics, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
330 West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


To Our Readers 

This is your column. Write on any 
subject you think will interest purchasing 
executives. While your letters should be 
signed, if you prefer we'll publish them 
anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Follow-Up,” 
PURCHASING WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


CUT HOSE INVENTORY IN HALF... 


IT STORES WET... 


WITH 
NEW 


Foulbr. 
D-) BONDED 
FIRE 
HOSE 


NO RESERVES NEEDED FOR DRYING! 


Think of the dollars you can save in hose requirements. . . think of the 
labor and drying facilities you can save with new Porter polyester, double- 
jacket, bonded hose. The polyester jacket defies mildew and rot so the hose 
can be repacked back in the truck wet, ready for immediate use. This 
eliminates depot trips for dry hose, cuts out-of-service time to a minimum 
and most important, reduces your hose inventory more than half. 

Polyester is tough, too . . . lasts many times longer than ordinary double- 
jacket hose under the most severe usage. 

Porter DJ Bonded hose is lighter in weight . . . more compact . . . takes 
30% less space, so many more sections can be packed in a truck. 

So, start switching over to Porter Bonded, Double-jacket Hose . . . the 
hose that does the job better, handles easier, lasts longer, with half the in- 
ventory. Get all the facts from your Thermoid Division distributor or write 
Thermoid Division, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., 200 Whitehead Road, 


Trenton 6, N.J. 


THERMO/D POR TER DIVISION 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


PORTER SERVES INDUSTRY with steel, rubber and friction products, asbestos textiles, high voltage electrical equipment, 
electrical wire and cable, wiring systems, motors, fans, blowers, specialty alloys, paints, refractories, tools, forgings and pipe 


fittings, roll formings and stampings, wire rope and strand. 
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Mississippi, Gulf Barge Lines Ask Tariff Boost 


Common 


Chicage carrier 
barge lines serving inland water- 
way ports on the Mississippi 
River and Gulf Coast have 


formalized their plans to boost 
freight rates. The plan generally 
parallels increases sought by the 
railroads. 

Wesley A. Rogers, chairman of 
the Waterways Freight Bureau 
here, said a master tariff is being 
filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to be effective 
Nov. 1. 

“The increase is a modest one 
and little opposition is expected 


to it,” Rogers said. He noted that 
the last increase in barge rates 
was 4% in November, 1957. 

He said the current proposal 
does not seek a percentage in- 
crease. Instead, there will be an 
increase of 20¢ a ton for all com- 
modities, except as otherwise 
provided. He explained: 

“Certain ores and barium sul- 
fate and sulfur in bulk will take 
an Il¢ per gross ton increase. 
Paper, pulpwood, and woodchips, 
sugar, coke, grain and grain 
products, limestone, sand, gravel, 
bauxite, iron ore, chrome ore, 


and salt in bulk will take a 10¢ 
per ton increase. 

“Coal will be increased 7¢ per 
ton, except where there is prior 
rail haul, in which case the in- 
crease will be 3¢ per ton. Phos- 
phate rock and superphosphate 
will take 6¢ per ton. Scrap iron 
and scrap, tin plate or terneplate 
will take 22¢ per gross ton. 

The barge members of the 
Waterways Freight Bureau col- 
lectively handle approximately 
95% of all barge common carrier 
tonnage moved in the mid-con- 
tinent and Gulf areas. 


American President Lines to Launch 
Container Ship at Bethlehem Yards 


San Francisco—The 23,000- 
ton SS President Lincoln, one of 
two new cargoliners designed for 
container service in the American 
President Lines fleet, will be 
launched Wednesday at the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. shipyard. 

Following launching, the ship 
will be moved into drydock where 
final outfitting will be made. The 
President Lincoln will be ready 
for cargo service in February. 

The ship is being built simul- 


taneously with a sister ship, the 


The 


President 


of 


Swingline, Inc. 
shows you 7 ways to be a happy purchasing agent! 


How to win friends and influence co-workers? Easy! Just purchase the best stapling equipment for everyone in your office: 
SWINGLINE! They'll be pleased... you’ll be happy...everything will be copacetic. Here are just 7 (and there are many more) 
of the fine SWINGLINE products seen on more desks across the country than any other brand: 
1 The completely automatic electric: revolutionary feather-touch stapling at your finger-tips! This stapler is specifically 
engineered to provide every business office with greater stapling efficiency than ever before. Automatically responds to 

the softest finger-tip touch—no fist clenching, banging, jamming! Saves time, motion—guarantees instant, foolproof 


stapling every time! 


2 The No. 4: a master desk stapler that loads quicker, works slicker because of SWINGLINE’s exclusive open-channel 
for easy loading! It tacks, it pins, it staples—with stroke control for jam-proof performance! All moving parts hardened 
for lifetime wear...rubber feet protect desk tops! Loads 210 staples. 

3 The No. 3: a shorter desk model with all the efficiency of the No. 4, but with 105 staples. Overall length? 6 inches! 

4 The No. 27: a rugged stapler, designed for extreme operating ease! Added feature? It can be imprinted with your 
company name or insignia. As with all these staplers, it is available in your choice of handsome Jeweltone colors. 

5 The No. 77S: a flip here...a click there...and this versatile stapler staples, pins, tacks, and fastens! Anything else? 
Yes! —its own convenient storage compartment carries an extra supply of 500 staples! 

§ The No. 99: designed specifically for the smaller office, yet this hard-working SWINGLINE stapler holds 105 staples! 
Maximum efficiency —in a minimum of space! 

7 35-2D Staples: SWINGLINE’s finest quality, flat-wire standard size staples packaged in an exclusive two-drawer 
container: each drawer slides out easily, protects individual staple-strips from breakage. Dependable...rust-resistant... 
thoroughly tested staples that guarantee best possible performance! 

Our offer? Call STillwell 4-8555 for a FREE 10-day TRIAL of any SWINGLINE stapler that answers your individual 
needs —at no obligation. Our aim? To win your friendship. (And, if we can influence your future stapling purchases...well 
...that’ll make us happy, too!) 


INC. 


LONG ISLAND CITY 1,N, Y. 


ce 


<=, 


Automatic Electric | Exclusive 2-Drawer Staple Package 


in Canada: Saxon Office Equipment, Ltd., 156 Evans Avenue, Toronto 14, Cancda * World's Largest Manufacturer of Stapies for Home and Office 
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SS President Tyler, which will be 


launched in December. The 
twin construction project will 
cost the company some $32- 
million. 


The vessels will have one hold 
used as a container hatch and 
another designed and constructed 
for easy conversion to a container 
hatch in the future. 

A gantry crane, with a capacity 
of 25 tons, will ride above the 
container hatch for easy loading 
and discharge of containers and 
sea vans. 

The 563-ft. ship also will have 
a new type cargo gear to power- 
position all 10-ten booms. The 


READY FOR LAUNCHING: Cargo- 
liner President Lincoln will hit 
the water on the centennial of 
Lincoln’s first inauguration. 


gear will be supported by tubular 
or truss structures instead of the 
conventional masts and king- 
posts. 

The President Lincoln will be 
powered by a 17,500-hp turbine 
engine and is designed to cruise 
at a speed of 20 knots. It will 
carry a crew of 60 with accom- 
modations for 12 passengers. 

Both the President Lincoln and 
the President Tyler have been de- 
signed to carry all types of gen- 
eral cargoes. 


Chicago & North Western 
Plans Iron Ore Rate Cut 


Chicago — The Chicago & 
North Western Railway Co. plans 
to lower its iron ore tariffs in a 
move to help U. S. ore producers 
compete with foreign ore coming 
in by water carrier. 

The North Western has asked 
the ICC to approve lower rates 
on iron ore moving from the 
Gogebic Range of Upper Mich- 
igan to the steel mills at Granite 
City, Il. 

The new tariff calls for a re- 
duction from the present rate of 
$4.55 per gross ton to $4/ton. 
It will apply on all rail move- 
ments in lots of 20 cars or more, 
effective Oct. 15. 

In recent years iron ore orig- 
inating in South America has 
come in to Granite City in in- 
creasing volume via the Gulf 
ports and Mississippi River. 

The establishment of the re- 
duced rate is the latest in a series 
of steps taken by the North 
Western this year to bolster 
Upper Michigan against foreign 
competition. 

Last April the company re- 
duced the rate on ore moving 
from the Gogebic Range to docks 


at Escanaba, Mich. 
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Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Begins 
Speed Piggyback 


Leasing Trucks to 


Richmond, Va.—The Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad has entered 
the trucking business in an effort 
to get a greater share of the boom- 
ing piggyback business. 

Through leasing a fleet of trail- 
ers, the Coast Line is the first rail- 
road in the Southeast to operate 
its own freight trucks tied to its 
piggyback service. 

Formerly, the railroad simply 
cooperated with trucking lines by 
hauling their loaded trailers and 
then negotiating for a share of the 


tariff charged by the 


ice. 


The railroad’s piggy back serv- 


ce has the last 


grown in 


trailers monthly. 
According to V. C. 


trailers account for less than 
of the Atlantic Coast 
freight revenues. 


trucker. 

Now, by pushing Plan II, the 
railroad is seeking added revenue 
by providing full piggyback serv- 


17 | major 
months from hauling 75 to 2,000 


Sowell, 
general agent at Richmond, 2,000 


1% 


Line’s 


Detroit — The president of 
American Export Lines has 
blasted St. Lawrence Seaway 
shipping conditions and warned 
that his company may drop 
Great Lakes service if its profit 
picture does not improve. 

John M. Will, president of the 
shipping line, told the 
Economics Club here that Ameri- 
can Export had expected to make 
a profit on lake traffic this year, 
but the longshoremen’s strike up- 
set forecasts. He said that if the 
line is not close to the break even 
point soon, he would have “a 


hard time” convincing his direc- 
tors to continue lake service. 

In an outspoken attack on St. 
Lawrence Seaway facilities, the 
steamship executive hit at these 
lake shipping conditions: 

Labor: “Inexperienced, low in 
productivity, and adequately paid 
even before recent pay boost.” 
He also labeled foremen as “in- 
effective” and said cargo han- 
dling was poorly supervised, with 
dock forces in Chicago having the 
poorest performance. Cargo han- 
dling in Chicago takes three times 
as long as on the East Coast and 


@) INTERNATIONAL PAPER-—The Ultimate Source 


How to improve a 35-year-old paper 
(More packaging news from International Paper) 


Read about our Gator-Hide, kraft paper line 
and new bleached Gator-Hide Extensible Kraft. 


The reputation of Gator-Hide, the world’s most 
widely used kraft paper, began when Interna- 
tional Paper made its first roll of kraft paper in 


the South in 1925. 


Today, in our Southern mills and research 
centers, a second and third generation of crafts- 
men are still finding new uses for this Gator-Hide 
line of strong protective packaging paper. 

One of the most valuable recent additions is 
bleached Gator-Hide Extensible Kraft. This 
paper provides built-in stretch for extra strength. 
It is ideal for industrial wrappings, multiwall 


Our craftsmen are also producing many differ- 


papers are also available. 


bags and many other uses. Comes in white, black 
and natural color. 


ent specialty papers. Papers that can be made 
water repellent, highly absorbent and flame re- 
sistant. Poly-coated, waxed and colored specialty 


The future of Gator-Hide industrial papers is 
unlimited. Their versatility will contribute to 
the science of packaging for years to come. 

International Paper can provide you with the 
widest range of papers, boards and packaging 
assistance in the industry. Call us or contact your 
converter—he’s probably been doing business 
with us for years, 


@) INTERNATIONAL PAPER New York 17,N.Y. 


Manufacturers of papers for magazines, books and newspapers © papers for home and office use © converting papers © papers and paperboards for packaging © shipping 


containers © folding cartons © milk containers ¢ multiwall bags ¢ grocery and specialty bags and sacks © pulps for industry * lumber, plywood and other building materials 
2 ' g ! J G 
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Ship Line President Blasts St. Lawrence Seaway 


twice as long as any other lakes 
port, Will declared. 

Ports: “The Detroit River can 
only accommodate ships drawing 
25 ft., although the Seaway is 
supposed to have a minimum 
depth of 27 ft.” At Chicago, he 
said, for all practical purposes, 
the draft is only 21 ft. This means 
that so far as Chicago is con- 
cerned almost half a shipload, 
3,000 tons, has to be lost in using 
the facility. 
Scarce 


Tugs: and expensive 
compared to East Coast ports. 
Locks: Improperly manned, 


contributing to several serious ac- 
cidents. 

Rates: “Unstable . . . Any situ- 
ation in which it costs more to 
send goods to a nearby lake port 
than to a more distant Atlantic 
or Gulf port is clearly unrealistic 
and should not be allowed to 
continue.” He called for special 
export-import rates at lake ports 
and for more free time on im- 
port cargoes in order to com- 
pete with Atlantic Coast ports. 

Free time is the period after 
cargo discharge during which a 
receiver can take delivery with- 
out paying any penalty. It is 
three days on the lakes compared 
to five days in New York, he said. 


Chicago Transit Authority 
Saves on Costs by Using 


Glass Block as Windows 


Chicago — Substituting glass 
blocks for windows in an old- 
fashioned factory building has 
helped Chicago Transit Authority 
cut maintenance and fuel costs at 
its car shop. 

The CTA, which runs the city’s 
subways, was plagued with exces- 
sive window sash maintenance 
and heat loss at the 59-year old 
Wilson car shop building, con- 
taining 122 windows. 

“Maintenance costs to keep 
the woodwork painted and glass 
clean in a building this old were 
excessive,” said Harold S. An- 
thon, CTA’s engineer of buildings 


GLASS BLOCK WINDOWS save 
costs, improve looks of building. 


and structures. “Frames and 
sashes were in very bad condi- 
tion, and in cold weather, proper 
shop temperature could not be 
maintained.” 

The solution was to brick up 
the 58 top window openings and 
replace the old sash with glass 
brick. Twelve inch “shade green” 
glass blocks were used with 
6-inch clear glass blocks on the 
side to form a frame between ex- 
isting brick piers. 

The openings were designed 
with a 2-ft. high aluminum sash, 
three window divisions, and the 
block below and above. 
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es 


The Case 
of the 


Licorice 
Whistle 


m. 
A Cry Arose When the Whistle Didn't Give a Toot: 
The American Arbitration Assn. Helped Quiet it 


Watching his small son empty a corn flakes box to get the 
plastic model airplane hidden there, the sales manager of a 
school supply manufacturing company suddenly had a bright 
idea. 

If a child’s pleasure at getting a trinket like that could help 
sell breakfast foods, why couldn’t it do the same for pencil 
boxes? 

He talked to his partner, and they both agreed that putting 
something into pencil boxes in addition to pencils, crayons and 
erasers might be worth trying. 


HOW WOULD YOU SOLVE IT’ 


At first, a package of candy or chewing gum seemed to 
be the logical premium. But the sales manager thought an 
object capable of making a distinctive noise might have more 
appeal. 

Finally, he hit upon an idea combining the two suggestions— 
a whistle made of licorice or peppermint candy, wrapped in a 
colorful cellophane bag. 

It was left to the purchasing agent to find a firm which would 
produce the item. 

Although buying candy wasn’t exactly in his line, it proved 
not too difficult a task. A few letters, setting forth specifications 
and indicating the purpose, soon produced a company that sub- 
mitted a satisfactory sample at a fair price. 

The whistle consisted of a 
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Stewart W. Knabe, Purchasing Director, Bell & Howell Company 


“When I buy components... 


| look for SUPPLIERS WITH IMAGINATION” 


three-inch length of licorice. 
When blown into at the open end, 
it emitted a piercing sound; when 
eaten, it was delicious. 

An initial order was placed in 
March, with deliveries scheduled 
at stated intervals during the 
summer months, when pencil 
boxes would be assembled in 
preparation for opening of the 
school term. 

If the sales manager had 
visions of every first grader in the 
land whistling his way happily 
to school, he was disillusioned 
when the first shipment arrived in 
July. The candy was good to eat 
all right, but few of the licorice 
sticks were any good as whistles. 
It seems that the hollowed-out 
part tended to get stuck in warm 
weather, so that no air could get 
through. 

The shipment was rejected and 
the orders for future supplies 
were cancelled. 

At this point, the candy manu- 
facturer accused his customer of 
breach of contract and invoked 
the arbitration clause printed on 
the reverse side of his confirma- 
tion of order form. Six weeks 
later, the matter came before arbi- 
trators selected from the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association’s 
panels. 


What's Your Answer? 


If you sat as a member of 
the arbitration panel on_ this 
case, how would you adjudi- 
cate the issues? Was the sup- 
plier at fault? Or did the P.A. 
violate the contract in cancelling 
the order? 

Make your own decision, 
Then turn to page 21, and see 
how expert arbitrators solved 
“The Case of the Licorice 
Whistles.” 


Blaw-Knox Engineers 


--- Says Mr. Stewart W. Knabe, Bell & Howell Purchas- See MALLORY for: New System for Firing 

ing Director. “Our engineers can create new products ° 

such as this 16 mm ‘electric eye’ automatic movie ®% nid naa Steel-Making Furnaces 

camera, but imagination on the part of our suppliers & nates Pittsburgh — Blaw-Knox Co. 
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P. R. MALLORY & CO. Inc. 


6 Electronic 
Assemblies 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Special Metals 


FY Welding Materials 


(see PW, Aug. 22, ’60, p. 1). 

It’s a new firing system con- 
sisting of mobile, multiple, water- 
cooled burners that fire through 
the furnace roof. The burners 
carry the flame close to the un- 
melted scrap—providing an in- 
crease in heat transfer from the 
flame to the metal, according to 
Blaw-Knox engineers. 

At the same time, the heat of 
the flame is kept as far from the 
roof as possible. As in standard 
furnace practice, waste gases and 
air are reversed during the opera- 
tion to evacuate the burned gases, 
protecting the roof. 
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| Governmental P.A.’s Set Washington Meeting 


Washington—Public purchas- 
ing executives from the federal, 
state, county, and city govern- 
ments will gather at the Hotel 
Shoreham here, Oct. 23-26, for 
the 15th annual meeting of the 
National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, Inc. 

High points of the meeting are 
expected to be the round-table 
discussions and breakfast sessions 
for various governmental levels 
and population categories. Break- 
fast sessions are scheduled for 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 24, 25, and 26. 

Special sessions devoted to 
Canadian procurement problems 
have been planned for Canadian 
officials. Delegations from several 
foreign countries are also ex- 
pected to attend the convention. 


Topics 

Some of the important topics 
listed for discussion at the annual 
affair will include: 

@ Improving buyer-seller rela- 
tionships in public purchasing. 

® Automobile fleet acquisition 
and administration. 


®@ Unethical ventures preying 
upon public purchasing execu- 
tives. 


@ Identical 
combat it. 


bidding—how to 


® Attacking dishonest and de- 
ceptive business and advertising 
practices. 


®@ Education and profession de- 
velopment in governmental buy- 
ing. 

@Procurement problems _in- 
volved in purchasing selected 
categories of commodities. 


Other subjects expected to 


Synthetic Rubber 
Producers Form 
International Unit 


New York—Fourteen synthetic 
rubber companies in the U. S., 
Canada, England, and West Ger- 
many have jointly formed a new 
organization called The Interna- 
tional Institute of Synthetic Rub- 
ber Producers. 

The new group will carry on 
activities through technical, traf- 
fic, packaging, and_ statistical 
committees. Its aim will be to 
provide a forum in which manu- 
facturers may develop and ex- 
change information to encourage 
scientific advantages within the 
industry and promote interna- 
tional trade in synthetic rubber. 

Bancroft Henderson, former 
president of The American Syn- 
thetic Rubber Corp., is serving as 
managing director. 

Manufacturers in this country 
who are members include Fire- 
stone, Goodyear, U. S. Rubber, 
Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
American Synthetic Rubber 
Corp., Copolymer Rubber & 
Chemical Corp., General Tire & 
Rubber Co., Phillips Chemical 
Co., United Carbon Co., and 
Shell Chemical Co. 

Members outside the United 
States are the Polymer Corp., 
Canada; International Synthetic 
Rubber Co. and Shell Interna- 
tional Chemical Co., Ltd., Eng- 
land; and Chemische Werks Huls 
A.G., Germany. 
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draw the attention of government 
buyers include: the economic out- 
look for the year ahead; measur- 
ing purchasing performance; 
organizing and operating a dupli- 
cation and reproduction system 
in a purchasing department, and 
cooperative purchasing. 

A new program feature this 
year will be a special workshop 
for new public purchasing execu- 
tives. A board of consultants, 
composed of experienced govern- 
ment P.A.’s, will be available to 
advise and help new members of 
the profession. 


Special events will include 
ceremonies celebrating the 15th 
annual conference; presentation 
of the NIGP Distinguished Serv- 
ice Award to City Purchasing 
Agent John G. Krieg of Cincin- 
nati; announcement of the new 
NIGP Better Purchasing Awards, 
and action upon a proposed affili- 
ation with the Institute of Public 
Supplies of Great Britain. 

Government buyers also will 
view the new products and proc- 
esses of some 80 leading firms 
displaying their wares at the an- 
nual NIGP Products Exhibit. 


New Form Cuts Paperwork in Dallas 


Dallas — County Purchasing 
Agent Harold S. Wickham has 
put into effect a new system that 
will pare paperwork by 75% on 
small purchases by the county’s 
four road and bridge districts. 

The innovation is a single form, 
with five carbons attached. The 
carbons take the place of three 
old forms and eliminate the neces- 
sity for maintaining one complete 
set of files. 

Wickham says the new form 
means that suppliers will get 
their money faster since the 
county pays suppliers as soon as 
it receives an invoice to match up 


with the county purchase order. 

Under the old system, the in- 
voice went out to the supplier 
who held the contract. The sup- 
plier completed a form and then 
made delivery. Then three more 
forms were filled out at the shop, 
with a transfer of various order 
numbers and the stacking of 
copies in a file. 

Eventually, the paperwork got 
back to the courthouse, to Wick- 
ham’s office, to the County 
Auditor’s office, and finally, after 
being checked, cross-checked, and 
double-checked, the supplier got 
his money. 


A single source 
of supply for 
ostainless steel tubing 


that 


runs rings around 


the rest 


Widest range of fusion welded pipe and 
tubing available—bright annealed or pick- 


led finishes. 


For every need... aviation applications, 
ornamental, architectural, mechanical and 
high-temperature uses, pressure flow lines, 
sanitary processing... 


Why not purchase your stainless steel tubing 
aek pipe where tonnage is produced on a 
laboratory basis? Write for new folder on 
stainless steel tubing. 


THE WALLINGFORI 


Fiogrese in Metale tor Over 3E Lfears 


WALLINGFORD, CONN., 


U.S.A. 


Lengths up to 60 feet. 44” to 654” O.D. Wall 
thickness from .008” to .154” depending 


upon O.D. and application. 


And for quality assurance . 


. . complete 


X-ray, ultrasonic and Eddy Current equip- 
ment... tensile tests, automation gaging, 
laboratory samplings . 


COLD ROLLED STRIP: Super Metals, Stainiess, Alloy * WELDED *UBES AND PIPE: Super Metals, Stainless, Alloy 
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—_____This Week's 


* 
Foreign 
* SEPT. 26- 
Perspective ‘c:.’ 


London—U,S. zinc buyers can relax for the rest of the year, 
at least, according to dealers here, who are predicting that 
world zinc prices will hold steady or, if anything, drop slightly, 
during the remainder of 1960. 

Their estimates were influenced by the recent United Nations 
Lead and Zinc Study Group meeting in Geneva, which warned 
producers not to cut back on their current production despite 
current estimates of a 1960 world zinc surplus of some 74,000 
tons. The U.N. gave two reasons for its recommendation: 


© Consumption figures used to 


Coast, while Lord Glentoran will 
travel through the South and in 
Canada. 

— * * 


Middlesex, England—A local 
car dealer here, Newton’s of 
Wembley Ltd., has come up with 


a scheme for getting around 
current government credit re- 
striction. 


Buyers simply rent the car for 
21 years. After paying off the 
equivalent of the cost of the car 
plus 6% over the first five years, 
customers’ rental payments then 
drop off to a penny/month for 
the next 16 years. 


NEW PRODUCTS—TOKYO 


Radio manufacturer Aiwa Co. 
has a new 2-lb. “Compact 
Player”—billed as the world’s 
smallest phonograph.  Four- 


transistor unit measures 10-cm. 
x 20 cm... . BRITISH PETRO- 
LEUM came out with new “BP 
Autotanker,” a 4,000-gal. ca- 
pacity over-the-road oil product 
transport truck. Cab and chassis 
are one unit SOVIET 
scientists say they've developed 
a technique for making a glass 
that is more resistant to bending 
than common steel. Industrial 
Sheet glass is first softened at 
around 390 F, then dipped into 


hot bath of liquid organo sili- 
cones, and tempered by cooling 
the bath in 70 F stages. 


* e . 
FOREIGN FARES —SPOT 
COPPER was mixed on the 


-ondon metal exchange last week, 
as technical corrections lopped 
£'% off the previous week’s £4 
gain... . COPPER FUTURES 
followed suit, settling at the same 
£236% price at midweek, after 
a £3 climb during the previous 
week .. . LEAD held steady in 
London at just over the £70 
level, while ZINC lost £1 to 
£87 ... SPOT TIN seemed 
steadier after a fall off from the 
previous week’s high to £804. 


calculate the world surplus esti- 
mate are too low. 

@ Current consumer stocks of 
zinc are at normal or less than 
normal levels. 


The U.N. group took a differ- 
ent view on the current lead situ- 
ation, however, and decided to 
continue restricting supplies of 
that metal. 

World stocks as of July 31, 
members pointed out in making 
their decision, remained at a high 
334,000-ton level—of which 
a hefty, 50% chunk was in the 
United States. 

On that showing, dealers here 
now predict, lead prices aren’t 
likely to do much climbing over 
the next three months. 


Toronto—Canada’s two big- 

gest railways, the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian Na- 
tional are busily expanding their 
trucking operations in this coun- 
try in a long-range effort to 
modernize their transport sys- 
tems. 
Basically, both railroads re- 
gard trucking as a “retail trans- 
portation service” and the rail- 
road as a wholesaler. When 
wholesaling began to fall off, 
CPR jumped into “retailing” 
with purchase of Smith Transport, 
one of Canada’s leading trucking 
firms. After some hesitation, 
CNR followed suit—buying con- 
trol of Sydney Transfer and Stor- 
age, Eastern Transport, Empire 
Freightways, and East-West 
Transport. In addition, it got an 
option to buy Midland-Superior 
Express. 

Trucking, the railway officials 
hope, will help to pay off what 
is estimated as a $35-million 
wage bill over the next year if 
current demands for 14% /hour 
increase by railroad workers is 
met. 


New York—Two British trade 
representatives are coming to the 
U.S. on Sept. 28 to talk to 
American businessmen about the 


advantages of relocating their 
businesses in the United King- 
dom. 


John Rodgers, Parliamentary 
Secretary to Britain’s Board of 
Trade, and Lord Glentoran, 
Minister of Commerce in the 
government of Northern Ireland, 
will begin their mission in N.Y. 
City and then go on to Chicago 
and Washington. Rodgers will 
then visit Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, and the West 
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IF YOURE READY 
FOR CUSTOM PARTS 


Expert design assistance is available and can often 
improve the quality of your part and, more important, 
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It pays to get complete QC™ service by Sylvania 


Sylvania helps you with completely objective recom- 
mendations for your parts. From long experience in 
metals, plastics, welds and assemblies Sylvania can take 
fullest advantage of a wide range of equipment. 


can often help lower the cost of production. 


Outstanding quality parts come from the most modern 
equipment available plus long experience in tooling. In 
addition, Sylvania practices preventive maintenance for 
dies and equipment to assure precise uniformity and 
uninterrupted production. 


CUSTOM ASSEMBLED 


Many of our customers have found Sylvania 
can often assemble and package a product 
—at lower cost than they themselves— no 
matter who makes the parts. Subassembly 
work can also provide customers with 
additional and unexpected savings. 


Result: If your product is small, the parts 
predominantly plastic and metal, and the 
quantities 50,000 or more, it pays you to 
have Sylvania trained specialists assemble it. 
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Foreign News in Brief 


British Sell Steel Plant 


London—tThe British govern- 
ment has taken another step to 
end the 10 years of steel industry 
nationalization that began under 
the Labor Party regime in 1951. 

The government announced it 
has sold Stavely Iron and Steel 
Chemical Co., second largest of 
eight remaining nationalized iron 
and steel firms, for $16.8-million. 
The company, which makes 
chemicals as a by-product, was 
bought by Stewarts and Lloyds, 
Ltd., tube manufacturers. 


Australian Mineral Sands 


Melbourne—Maijor producers 
of mineral beach sands here have 
agreed to withdraw from world 
markets until price rise. 

Whether the voluntary export 
restriction will have any affect, 
however, is still the major ques- 
tion among foreign buyers, who 
were quick to note that large 
stocks have already been 
purchased by local brokers who 
are holding the mineral sands 
on account for many overseas 
purchasing agents. 


Japan Boosts Aluminum 
Output 


Tokyo—Three major Japanese 
aluminum producers have an- 
nounced plans to expand their 
facilities. 

@Showa Denke will build a 
new 60,000-ton/year plant in 
Goi, near Tokyo. The company 
will also put up a 200,000 to 
300,000-kw power plant nearby 
to supply its new facility with 
electricity. 

© Sumitomo 
construct a 


Chemical will 
60,000-ton/year 


plant in Sakai, near Osaka. Sum- 
itomo is currently producing 31,- 
000 tons of aluminum a year in 
its Niihama plant on Shikoku 
Island. 

® Mitsubishi Chemical has an- 
nounced plans to build an alumi- 
num refinery in Kyushu. The 
company, which did not reveal 
the capacity of its proposed plant, 
is reported to be seeking tech- 
nological help from foreign con- 
cerns. 


Japanese Marketing 


Tokyo—The Japan Galvan- 
ized Iron Sheets Industry Assn. 
has launched a drive to improve 


FORMED FROM METAL 


Sylvania maintains complete custom metal stamping facilities and can 
produce millions of precision-made parts each day from most all types 
of metal. These parts are available in the desired high-production 
quantities—to the most exacting specifications—at low cost to you. 
Sylvania can produce deep-draw eyelet parts, shells, cups and ferrules. 
Our batteries of multi-slide equipment can produce more than 2 million 
parts daily. Vertical presses can meet daily production needs of 2 million 
parts. And special, Sylvania-developed machines can turn out great 
quantities of small wire and ribbon forms as well as wire cuts and leads. 


*QC MEANS QUALITY CONTROL! 


CUSTOM WELDED 


It makes no difference if your part is standard-sized, 
miniature or subminiature. Welded assembly is a 
Sylvania specialty. To help you meet your custom 
assembly needs, Sylvania has developed new high- 


speed, high-volume welding techniques, advanced 
welding equipment, automatic and semiautomatic, 
and a corps of trained specialists. 


Results: Sylvania welded assemblies assure high- 
quality electrical and mechanical contact, mirror- 
image uniformity and low cost. 


MOLDED FROM PLASTICS 


Sylvania offers quick, efficient production of plastic 
parts—and at low piece prices in production quan- 
tities. Reason? Sylvania operates one of the most 
complete lines of modern automatic molding equip- 
ment in the world for compression, injection and 
transfer molding. Our bank of rotary presses can 
produce more than a million parts a day, is ideally 
suited to phenolics and urea, and assures minimum 


cost for simply designed plastic parts. 


Sylvania maintains a complete quality control department to assure that parts are made to your exact specifications. This control 
works for you throughout the manufacturing cycle. It’s just one more way you benefit when you have Sylvania on the job for parts. 


For full details or a quote, write Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Parts Division, Warren, Pennsylvania. 


SYLVANIA 


Subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS &) 
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its marketing system on the U.S. 
Pacific Coast because of com- 
plaints by American traders that 
some Japanese manufacturers 
were by-passing importers and 
selling directly to American cus- 
tomers. 

At the same time, the associa- 
tion disclosed that its July exports 
totaled 39,975 tons. 


Suez Improvements 


Suez—The Suez Canal Author- 
ity has announced the completion 
of its eighth improvement project 
to widen and deepen the Middle 
East waterway. 

The improvement, expected to 
result in a 15% increase in an- 
nual Suez Canal traffic, will per- 
mit 37-ft. draught ships to pass 
through the waterway, compared 
to the previous maximum of 35 
ft. 


Seeks Krupp Plant 


Bonn—Dutch scrap dealer 
Louis Worms has approached 
German steel maker Krupp with 
an offer to buy the Krupp steel 
works, Huettenwerke Rbhein- 
hausen, currently under a sell 
order by the Western Allies. 

While Worms admits he and 
his New York firm, Empire Steel 
Trading Co., do not have the re- 
quired capital to buy the $360- 
million plant, he claims that 
“leading concerns” in the U.S., 
Great Britain, and continental 
Europe are prepared to back him 
financially. 


Refrigerator Prices Cut 


Cologne, Germany—Leading 
German refrigerator manufac- 
turers have cut prices on 1961 
models 4% to 5% below 1960 
prices. 

Most of the producers, who 
displayed their new wares at the 
recent appliance fair here, limited 
their cuts to 5% on models of 
less than 30-gal. capacity, but 
Robert Bosch, GmbH, Germany’s 
largest producer, offered a 4% 
across-the-board reduction on all 
models, regardless of size. 

At the same time, the refriger- 
ation industry‘s technical commit- 
tee here predicted that total 1960 
German production would hit a 
total of 2.2-million units, an in- 
crease of 300,000 units over 
1959. Over-all European output 
is expected to show a 20% in- 
crease above last year with a total 
output of 4.5-million units. 


Repco Seeks Expansion 
Funds 


Melbourne—Repco, Ltd. is 
trying to raise about $10-million 
for a proposed expansion of its 
auto parts manufacturing facili- 
ties here and in New Zealand. 

The expansion is reported to 
be aimed at furthering the com- 
pany’s efforts at becoming one of 
the world’s leading exporters of 
spare parts. The company re- 
cently expanded its export oper- 
ations by signing agreements with 
several major U.S. and British 
car makers. 


Gypsum Firm Builds 


Hamilton, Ont. — Gypsum, 
Lime & Alabastine Ltd. has 
started construction of a board 
plant at Caledonia. The plant, 
scheduled for completion by next 
spring, is expected to raise the 
company’s gyroc lath, wallboard, 


and sheeting capacity by 70%. 
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Traffic Consultants Can Help Get Shippers on the Right Track 


New York—tTraffic consult- 
ants are proving a boon to small 
company P.A.’s who find them- 
selves harried by the traffic man- 
agement side of their jobs. 

Many of these P.A.’s, in com- 
panies too small to have separate 
traffic departments, complain that 
traffic management is taking up 
more of their time than buying. 
Yet, because they recognize that 
freight costs account for such a 
big chunk of total material costs 
(authorities estimate it variously 
at anywhere from 10% to 40%), 


they feel they ought to be concen- 
trating even more on this aspect. 

Yet most P.A.’s don’t have the 
time to become as expert as they 
want to be. “You have to be a 
real expert,” says one P.A., “to 
keep up with complex rate struc- 
tures, routing, and classifications 
that get materials purchased FOB 
to your plant by the most eco- 
nomical route.” 

That’s where the traffic con- 
sultant comes in. He’s a specialist 
whose job is to save the P.A. time 
and money on freight costs. 


Here are some of the areas in 
which he says he can help you: 


® Classification: Properly de- 
scribing commodities to avoid 
overpayment on incoming ship- 
ments. 

® Rates and tariffs: Setting up 
quick reference charts to save 
time and money in tallying freight 
costs and keep up with the latest 
rate changes. 

© Distribution and _ tracing: 
Acting as expeditor in the some- 
times difficult and confusing task 


of tracing shipments in transit. 
® Carrier selection: Picking the 


lowest cost carrier and con- 
solidating shipments. 
@ Audits: Checking freight 


bills for overcharges or errors. 

When retained, the consultant 
works under various arrange- 
ments. For a small firm he may 
deal directly with the purchasing 
department, comparing freight 
rates and advising on shipping 
the most economical way. 

In companies with traffic de- 
partments, he may do auditing 


“POST” HASTE -— The S. S. United States, flagship of the United States Lines proud fleet of 55 ships, is the holder of 


the blue ribbon for the fastest North Atlantic crossing both east and west... a triumph achieved at the time of her maiden. 
voyage in July, 1952. 


This unprecedented speed in crossing makes the big ship a vital carrier of U.S. mail. The huge canvas containers pic- 
tured can accommodate 100 bags of mail and were created to provide protective covering, to solve deck space problems and 
to speed up handling in order to cut down port time in ports where the United States might be scheduled to make only 
brief calls. Due to the efficiency and multi-purpose character of these specially designed containers, the huge vessel is able 
to transport important mail which might otherwise have had to be carried by slower ships. The canvas containers were made 
by Vincent J. Spelman & Co. from Mount Vernon duck. 


This is another example of how fabrics made by Mount Vernon Mills, Inc. and the industries they serve, are serving 
America. Mount Vernon engineers and its laboratory facilities are available to help you in the development of any new fabric 
or in the application of those already available. 
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Big Difference 
In Industrial 
Fabrics * 


osnaburgs and sateens @ Fabrics used by the canvas goods manufacturin 
for the rubber industry @. Laminating fabrics and special constructions 


A LEADER IN 


fo 


INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


COMPANY 
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Main Office and Foreign Division: 40 Worth Street, New York, N.Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago * Atlanta » Baltimore * Boston « Los Angeles 
MOUNT VERNON MILLS, INC. PRODUCES A WIDE RANGE OF FABRICS IN THESE CATEGORIES: Army duck, ounce duck, wide duck, drills, twills, 


industry @ Hose duck, belt duck, chafer fabrics and other special fabrics 
r the plastics industry @ Ironing machine aprons and cover cloths for the 


laundry industry ¢ Special fabrics for the coating industry e Standard constructions and specialties for the shoe, rug and carpet industries e Dryer 
felts for paper making, aprons for harvesting machines @ Mop yarns and drapery fabrics e Work clothing fabrics for industry e Fabrics for U.S. Army 
and Navy @ Specification fabrics for industry generally. 
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only or act as an outside check 
on the over-all set up. In other 
cases he may concentrate on one 
kind of traffic, such as rail, leav- 
ing the truck and air routing to 
the regular traffic staff. 

Fees are based on a flat rate 
for the time involved and the 
size of the account. Some con- 
sultants work on a percentage 
of the money returned from 
freight overcharges. 

The fees generally are set after 
the consultant has made a pre- 
liminary study of the traffic prob- 
lem in the company that has 
called him in. Management still 
has an opportunity, after this 
preliminary study, to back out 
if it decides the fee is too high 
or the problem not worth the 
effort. 


Savings Outweigh Cost 


But most companies that re- 
tain traffic consultants do so be- 
cause they feel the savings on 
freight easily outweigh the price 
of the service. One traffic man- 
ager maintains it is worth the 
cost just to have a consultant 
check over the operation of his 
department, whether he finds a 
way to cut costs or not. 

Joseph Farber, Office Man- 
ager of American Corn & Webb 
Co., New York, says, “Instead 
of my digging around for the 
answers to routing, rate, and de- 
scription problems, it’s easier to 
pick up the phone and ask my 
traffic consultant.” 

J. F. Snieder, who does the 
purchasing for L. B. Foster Co., 
New York, believes it’s far 
cheaper for a small firm such as 
his to use a traffic consultant than 
to form its own traffic depart- 
ment. A traffic department would 
cost a minimum of $10,000- 
$15,000 a year. 


A Check for Large Firm 


Speaking for a big-scale ship- 
per with a traffic department, 
Jerry Tart, office manager of 
Business Envelope Mfg. Co., 
New York, claims, “When you do 
a large volume of business it 
pays to have a consultant go over 
the whole setup to see if you 
are missing anything.” 

Another traffic manager of a 
large company states, “A lot of 
firms without traffic departments 
are throwing money down the 
drain in paying for freight. If 
they cannot have a traffic depart- 
ment, the next best step is to 
let a consultant do the job.” 


Freight Bills Are High 


Speaking for the consultants, 
Donald B. Taylor, the Taylor- 
Anderson Co., Minneapolis, says, 
“There’s a lot of interest in cut- 
ting freight costs now. It may be 
a big part of the cost of some 
materials, so P.A.’s buying a 
variety of materials have to get 
the lowest over-all price, includ- 
ing transportation.” 

Henry Kantzer, traffic expert 
for United Pool Car, Inc. of New 
York, says, “Many purchasing 
agents think they are limited in 
the distance they can work in. 
Sometimes he can get better, 
lower cost items from farther 
away at the same costs in trans- 
portation.” 

William Ehalt, consultant from 
Eastern Freight Traffic Service, 
says the working agreements his 
firm has with small-sized com- 
panies shorten the time that a 
P.A. must spend on routing and, 
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in some cases, packaging arrange- 
ments. 

Examples of the savings 
brought in by traffic consultants 
are numerous. One Eastern com- 
pany reduced costs 40% to 45% 
in small load shipments and was 
able to spread its field to the West 
Coast where formerly there was 
no chance for a market because 
of the high rates in shipping. 

A Midwestern P.A. found he 
could order 125,000 lb. of a 
commodity and get it shipped for 
the freight bill of 100,000 Ib. 
because of carload rate breaks. 
Another manufacturer saved 
$4,000 on a shipment of 10 car- 
loads of steel by getting it re- 
classified. 


Overcharges Mount 


Taylor-Anderson Co. esti- 
mates that it finds about $12,000 
worth of overcharges a month. 
Another traffic consultant firm 
figures that a client that saved 
$5,000 in better freight manage- 
ment would have to increase sales 
by $50,000 in order to net the 
same amount. 

Pool transportation is an im- 
portant source of cost cutting for 
the consultant. And the con- 
tainerization movement has be- 
come an intricate part of pooling. 

Consultant Kantzer observes, 
“There has been a marriage of the 
containerization movement and 
pool traffic that has put freight 
rates where they were 10 years 
ago.” 

Pool-piggybacking, which is 
the cooperative use of truck 
trailers moved by railroad, has 
“revolutionized the industry,” ac- 
cording to Ehalt. “We certainly 
can save a lot of money that 
way,” he said. He pointed out 
that some pool servicers have 
their own piggyback trailers, 
further expanding the sources of 
containerization available to the 
shipper. 


Outlines Consultants’ Job 


Here’s how Taylor-Anderson 
Co. sees its job. 

Taylor, a partner in the firm, 
says the company helps P.A.’s in 
small and medium-size companies 
get more for their traffic dollar in 
three ways: 


@ By acting as traffic man- 
agers for P.A.’s who otherwise 
wouldn’t have expert freight- 
planning assistance. 


© By auditing freight bills with 
an eye toward uncovering over- 
charges by carriers. 


@ By standing by to do special 
work on rate adjustments and 
specific transport problems. 

Taylor told |§©PURCHASING 


ASA Sets New Standards 
Relatingto Spindle Noses 
Usedon Milling Machines 


New York—A revised stand- 
ard for spindle noses on milling 
machines has been approved by 
the American Standard Assn. 
and published by the American 


Society of Mechanical Engin- 
eers. 
The revision, BS. 18-1960, 


provides for a new nose size, 
designated SOA, which has been 
added to reflect the increasing 
use of flat back cutters for pro- 
duction milling. 

Copies of the new standard 
are available from the ASA, 29 
W. 39th St., New York, N.Y., 
at $1 each. 
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WEEK many P.A.’s come to his 
company for help in finding. their 
way through the tangle of tariffs, 
rates, and regulations connected 
with shipping. 

“We work directly with the 
small-company P.A., comparing 
freight rates and advising him 
on shipping the most economical 
way,” he said. 

Taylor’s partner, Emory U. 
Anderson, said that in acting as 
a traffic manager for a P.A., the 
consulting firm also does expedit- 
ing work and tracing, a big aid 
to purchasing men who have 
trouble with the ins-and-outs of 
finding shipments in transit. 

Use of the firm’s auditing serv- 
ice can be had without charge. 


Taylor-Anderson will examine 
your old freight. bills, and split 
with you 50-50 on every re- 
coverable overcharge it finds. 

These overcharges, the con- 
sultants say, generally result from 
genuine mistakes or from incor- 
rect rates and classifications by 
railroads, truckers, barge lines, 
or air carriers. And there are 
plenty of mistakes to be found— 
Taylor-Anderson estimates it un- 
covers $12,000 worth a month. 

On special consulting jobs, 
Taylor-Anderson will do such 
things as freight rate surveys. In 
this way a client considering a 
new plant location can set up 
shop in an area of minimum 
freight costs. 


Taylor and Anderson also are 
licensed “ICC practitioners. . This 
means they can go before the ICC 
to argue rate appeals for their 
clients. They also work on rate 
adjustments with carriers to get 
cheaper rates and better classifi- 
cations. 

Anderson estimates his firm 
can do a traffic manager’s job 
for about one-quarter of the 
money it would cost a company 
to set up its own traffic depart- 
ment. And he contends that the 
savings a traffic consultant makes 
easily pay for the cost of his serv- 
ices 

An example of the latter is 
the $4,000 that Taylor-Anderson 
saved by reclassifying 10 carloads 


of steel being shipped by one 
customer. 

Taylor estimates that trans- 
portation can account for 10% 
to 40% of the cost of some ma- 
terials. 

“There’s a lot of interest in 
cutting freight costs now,” he 
says. “P.A.’s purchasing a va- 
riety of materials (as is typical 
in smaller companies) have to 
get the lowest over-all price, in- 
cluding transportation.” 

To do this, he recommends ex- 
pert help of traffic consultants. 

Taylor-Anderson is one of 
some 200 consulting firms and 
traffic specialists who are mem- 
bers of the National Association 
of Traffic Consultants. 
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MEN WHO INSTALL O-B solder end valves know the O-B 
design lets tube ends reach heat uniformly with minimum torch 
time. Solder flow is smooth. Maintenance is minimized. Con- 
tinuous service is assured by a safe, leak-tight joint. Ask your 
distributor for the valve in the orange-and-black box, 


OHIO BRASS COMPANY ¢e Mansfield, Ohio 


O-B VALVES £& 
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| In The World of Sales . . . 


Herbert D. Burdick was ele- 
vated to general sales manager of 
Cleveland Cap Screw Co., Cleve- 
land. 


Calvin W. Hunter joined Hart- 
man Metal Fabricators, Inc., 
Waterloo, N. Y., as sales mana- 
ger. Formerly with Material 
Handling Products Corp., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., he replaces Jerome 
L. Huff, who resigned. 


William A. Cooper has been 
assigned the new post of mana- 
ger of distributor sales, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.’s Industrial 
Products Division, Akron. 


Richard L. White has been 
appointed eastern division mana- 
ger of Blackmer Pump Co. He 
will be in charge of sales for 10 
Eastern states with offices in New 
York City. 


George E. Doty, vice president- 
sales, Grove Valve & Regulator 
Co., Oakland, Calif., was named 
vice president and general sales 
manager. 


B. J. Hancock was made vice 
president in charge of field sales. 


Richard F. Brown has been 
appointed vice president-sales 
by Union Carbide Corp., New 
York. 


L. W. Harris was named na- 
tional sales director for Boise 
Cascade Corp., Boise, Idaho. 


Robert L. Jannen has been pro- 
moted to head sales and market- 
ing at Leach Corp., Compton, 
Calif. 


Charles O. Peyton has been 
advanced to manager of indus- 
trial and consumer sales, Esso 
Standard Div., Humble Oil & 
Refining Co., New York. 


Edward T. Anderson was made 
manager of original equipment 
manufacture diesel brush sales, 
National Carbon Co., division 
of Union Carbide Corp., Chicago. 


George E. Oakley succeeds 
Rodger C. Derby as assistant 
manager, paperboard sales, 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York. 
Derby resigned to join another 
firm. 


Kirk P. Harger has been named 
eastern sales manager, Steel 
Products Div., Kerotest Mfg. Co., 
New York. 


Robert Hansen has been ele- 
vated to sales and marketing 
manager for the Electron Div., 
Controls Co. of America, Tempe, 
Ariz. 


Robert H. T. Dodson has 
joined Acco Products, a division 
of Natser Corp., Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., as vice president in 
charge of sales. He was formerly 
in charge of south central U. S. 
sales for Aluminium Ltd. 


W. H. Korb has taken the 
post of assistant sales manager 
with T. J. Cope Div., Rome 
Cable Corp., Collegeville, Pa. 
Korb formerly operated his own 
business in Western Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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George R. Sandenburg was as- 
signed the new post of manager 
of sales engineering, Hills-Mc- 
Canna Co., Chicago. 


G,. Walter Tench has been ad- 
vanced to manager of distributor 
and jobber sales by Cross Per- 
forated Metals, Reynolds Div., 
National-Standard Co., Carbon- 
dale, Pa. 


Lee B. Warstler was moved 
up to assistant general sales man- 
ager, Stainless & Strip Div., Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., Detroit. 


Earl A. Danciu has been ap- 
pointed manager of original 
equipment sales, Alemite & In- 
strument Div., Stewart-Warner 
Corp. 


Edmund E, Farrell has been 
promoted to regional sales mana- 
ger, Motorola Semiconductor 
Products Inc. He will supervise 
sales throughout the Western 
United States from Hollywood, 
Calif., headquarters. 


Robert F. Myer joined Pro- 
ductive Tool Service, Inc., Cleve- 


land, as sales manager. He had 
been general sales manager with 
Lees-Bradner Co. and sales man- 
ager, Machinery Mfg. Div., 
Motch & Merryweather Machin- 
ery Co. Both companies located 
in Cleveland. 


Theodore Woolums was made 
sales manager of the New Eng- 
land Middle Atlantic districts of 
Pharmich Laboratories and will 
carry on his assignment from 
Bristol, Conn. 


Charles H. Dodson has been 
elected vice president in charge 
of Texaco Inc.’s midwest opera- 
tions with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. John I. Mingay succeeds 


him as general manager of the 
company’s domestic sales. depart- 
ment with offices in New York 


City. 


Howard Larsen, formerly an 
independent consultant, has 
joined International Resistance 
Co. as sales manager for the 
Midwest district. He succeeds 
Darrell Jarvis, who was promoted 
to marketing manager of the 
firm’s Burlington, Iowa, division 
recently. 


C, J. Langley has been ap- 
pointed assistant district manager 
for Air Reduction Sales Co. in 
Philadelphia it was reported re- 
cently. 


A. O. Smith 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession . . . 


J. W. Carter, purchase branch 
manager, General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp., Baton Rouge, 
La., has been transferred to the 
same post at Greenwood, Miss. 


John Gatz was promoted from 
buyer to assistant purchasing 
agent by Southwest Airmotive, 
Dallas. 


Andre J. Bourgeois was ap- 
pointed purchasing agent by 
Schenectady Varnish Co., Inc., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


William P. Weber was ap- 


pointed purchasing agent for the 
Port of Los Angeles succeeding 
the late B. M. Fitzgerald. 


Richard K. Johnson has been 
promoted from purchasing agent 
to director of purchases, DWG 
Cigar Co., Detroit. 


Richard L. Niesyto has been 
appointed director of purchases, 
United States Gypsum Co., Chi- 
cago. C. C., Malmsten becomes 
manager of purchasing research 
and Melvin L. Thornton, di- 
vision buyer, new materials. 


George Chase became resident 
buyer, Newark, N. J., brewery, 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 


Robert C. Haas was made pur- 
chasing agent and manager of 
sales service at Fred W. Kiemle 
Co., Toledo. 


Allen D. Helveston, Jr., was 
advanced to buyer for mainte- 
nance and repair items and office 
supplies, Keasbey & Mattison 
Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Edward J. Etchells and F. Kirk 


Sutphen have been appointed 
managers of purchases for plas- 
tics materials and chemical mate- 
rials respectively by Plastics & 
Coal Chemicals Div., Allied 
Chemical Corp., New York. 
Peter J. Wojciechowski has been 
named manager of purchases for 
facilities and services and Clair 
W. Snyder becomes assistant to 
the director of purchases. 


Francis X. Murray becomes 
superintendent, purchasing, Rail- 
way Express Agency, New York. 


George J. Loderbauer, con- 
troller, was made director of con- 
trols and purchasing, Transo En- 
velope Co. Krank Kotnaur, for- 


HARD-RUNNING HORSES STAY HEALTHY 
WITH THERMOSEAL INSULATION ON ALL 
A. O. SMITH INTEGRALS & FRACTIONALS 


Protective coloring! The blankets on the 


horses of A. O. Smith are a “cool” green 


— cool because new Thermoseal insula- 
tion system can accommodate a signifi- 
cantly greater temperature rise ...more 


horsepower in a smaller frame. This 
means extended life and dependable 
operation under the most adverse oper- 
ating conditions. 


All the horses of A. O. Smith have 


this blanket protection at no extra cost. 
For the complete story on Thermoseal, 
mail the coupon. 


protection with 


THERMOSEAL insulation 


INSULATING VARNISH on all A. 0. Smith motors 
exceeds requirements for Class F, B and A 
thermosetting polyester 
also has high dielectric strength — maintains 
it under Class F as well as less severe condi- 
tions. High resistance to moisture, chemicals 
and oils — surpasses MIL-V-1137A require- 
ments for resistance to fresh water immersion 
and resistance to salt water and acid. 


Through research gS ..@ better way 
AOSmith 


ratings. This clear, 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 
Tipp City, Ohio 


A. 0. SMITH INTERNATIONAL S. A. 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
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type. 


SLOT AND PHASE INSULATION 
Insensitive to moisture with high re- 
sistance to solvent and chemical attack. Die- 
lectric strength is greater than almost any 
known flexible insulating material . . . tensile 
strength is greatest of any plastic fiber, Oper- 
ating temperature range of -60° C to 150° C. 
All these qualities in a single film that won't 
dry out or become brittle with age. 
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humidity. 
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MAGNET WIRE INSULATION — Choice of two 
at no extra cost! Polyvinyl for maximum mois- 
ture protection (standard unless specified 
otherwise). Or new Polyester for greatest ther- 
mal resistance (meets Class F specifications). 
Polyester type is outstanding in initial dielec- 
tric strength and retention of this property at 
operating temperatures and after exposure to 


merly director of purchasing and 
transportation, transferred to an 
affiliated company, International 
Tag & Salesbook Co., as director 
of purchasing. 


Gerald Veenendaal has been 
promoted to the position of vice 
president of production and pro- 
curement, Stanley J. Brown Co., 
Milwaukee. 


John E. Peterson has been pro- 
moted from associate manager of 
materiel to director of materiel, 
Space Technology Laboratories, 
Inc., Los Angeles. He succeeds 
Fran M. Brown, who joined 


Aerospace Corp. 


J. E. PETERSON 


B. A. WARREN 


B. A. Warren was named gen- 
eral manager of the purchasing 
department, Esso Standard, di- 
vision of Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., New York. He succeeds 
Haylett O’Neill, Jr., who returns 
to his permanent assignment as 
purchasing agent of the Humble 
Division in Houston. 


Arbitration Decision 


The arbitration hearing 
lasted in “The Case of the 
Licorice Whistles” (page 14) 
half a day. 

The candy manufacturer ar- 
gued that his customer received 
merchandise exactly as or- 
dered. “Is it my fault if a 
licorice stick gets soft in warm 
weather?” he asked. “If they 
wanted an absolutely rigid 
item why didn’t they ask for 
peppermint or some other hard 
candy?” 

In reply, the pencil box 
maker put into evidence the 
letters the purchasing agent 
had sent, explaining that the 
premium had to be useful as 
a noise-maker, as well as 
edible. That apparently was in- 
fluential in the arbitrator’s de- 
cision in favor of the school 
supply company. 

Whether the sales manager 
ever got around to trying his 
idea again—this time with a 
peppermint whistle—could not 
be learned from the case in the 
files of the American Arbitra- 
tion Association. 

The American Arbitration 
Assn. is a private, nonprofit 
organization that helps busi- 
nessmen and management and 
labor find peaceful, fair- 
minded solutions to their 
quarrels. Many contracts be- 
tween buyers and vendors con- 
tain a “future dispute arbitra- 
tion clause” directing that any 
controversy or claim be settled 
in accordance with the rules of 
AAA. 

Services of the Association 
in adjudicating disputes are 
available in key business and 
industrial centers across the 
country. For further informa- 
tion contact the AAA at its 
main headquarters, 477 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, New 
York. 
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ight inventories have become standard op- 
erating procedure (see PW, Sept. 19, °60, 


p. 1), and most P.A.’s are playing it pretty close 
to the vest these days. This is good inventory man- 
agement right now, when supplies are plentiful, 
and deliveries for the most part, are prompt. 

But what happens if a crisis suddenly comes up 
— if a storm or fire closes down your supplier’s 
plant, if a strike shuts off your usual transporta- 
tion facilities, or if your shipment goes astray in 
transit. How do you avert a shutdown at your own 
plant and avoid developing another ulcer? 

The answer is: safety stock. And here’s why 


you ought to become familiar with this device. 

Additions and withdrawals to and from your 
inventory would look something like the saw-tooth 
illustration at the upper lefthand corner of this 
page if you tried to chart them. The picture would 
be true for almost everything, from bearing grease 
to transistors. 

The high points (say 1,000 units) would repre- 
sent the peak of your inventory, just after a new 
delivery of stock; the valleys would represent the 
low points, just before you replenished supplies. 

Somewhere toward the bottom of the hill you’d 
reorder, expecting to receive delivery before the 
last of your old stock was used up. 


This is good inventory management, and it 
works most of the time these days when suppliers 
say they'll carry your inventory for you. But what 
happens if, for one reason or another, the supplier 
doesn’t come through? 

If you’ve pared your raw material and com- 
ponent inventory to the bone, you're likely to 
run out of stock and find yourself in trouble. Pro- 
duction will grind to a halt; the VP-Manufacturing 
will start pulling out his remaining hair; the sales 
manager will develop dyspepsia; workers will 
stand idle, and the company will lose money. And 
you'll get the blame. 

That’s where safety stock would help you—as 
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Estimate the elapsed time between order and delivery. 
Experience is your best guide, but remember, old de- 
livery time may be out of date. Check with vendors to 
see that they can hold consistently to customary delivery 
schedules on critical items. Then double check their per- 
formance with fellow P.A.’s. List critical purchases and 
lead times (which may differ between vendors on the 
same item) on a large sheet to give you a quick reference 
procurement “‘timetable.”’ 


Calculate the amount of inventory you will use up dur- 
ing each item’s lead time while a new supply is on order. 
This may be easy on a component that has steady de- 
mand. (Say you use 10 nylon gears per day, and the 
lead time is 30 days; your lead time quantity is 10 X 30 
or 300 gears.) But if demand varies, as on many MRO 
supplies, you'll have to strike an average, or guestimate. 
Consult production and engineering to see whether 
their estimates match yours, then compromise. 


A rough idea of the cost of a stock out will help you 
gage the risk of running short, and also the size safety 
stock you need. If an item is vital and a shortage would 
shut down the assembly line, you never want to risk a 
chance of being out of stock. But if the cost of a big 
safety stock is high compared to the cost of being out 
(as with repair parts), you'll want to hold down your 
inventory on this item. Remember, any inventory bears 
carrying charges. 
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‘When Your Inventory Is on the Ragged Edge 


yances for Any Delays in Receiving New Stock 


a cushion to keep the saw-tooth from hitting 
bottom (see chart). 

Good inventory managers have always kept 
this “extra” in reserve. PURCHASING WEEK Con- 
sultant F. Albert Hayes includes it in his AMA 
inventory course; it’s mentioned in the McGraw- 


times. That’s the hidden stickler in today’s tight 
inventory situation. 

And a blanket across-the-board rule doesn’t 
take into account the important “exception.” 
Certain critical items in your inventory should 
have more than a month’s supply so you can 


The degree of risk your company is willing to 
take on is a top management decision, and a 
careful analysis of the cost of shortage versus 
the additional inventory carrying cost, will help 
you to make a better decision on inventory levels. 

Below you'll find a five-step way to figure a 


O Hill Purchasing Handbook. Consultants, too, figure safety protect the production line from costly safety stock level for production and maintenance 
)- it in every good system. material or parts shortages. material inventories. If you’ve been pushed to cut 
g Most P.A.’s have used a rule-of-thumb to Adding safety stock will increase the dollars inventories too close, it will pay you to study these 
S figure safety stock. Common practice is to guesti- your firm has invested in inventory. This won’t helpful hints and figure a safety stock level and 
ll mate it at one month’s supply, but this neglects make your treasurer happy, but you can show reorder point for each crucial inventory item. 
d a couple of very important factors. him through a safety stock analysis that the Then take your recommendations to management, 


iS 


For one thing, it makes no allowance for a 
supplier’s ability to deliver within normal lead 


extra inventory will protect the firm from the 
costly risk of stock-outs. 


and point out the dangers of operating with too 
small an inventory. 


4 Chance strikes, shortages, and breakdowns may delay 

* your order beyond normal lead times and cause a stock 
out. But you can build a safety stock allowance for this 
with a statistical formula: 


Safety Stock (in units) — K \/ Lead Time Quantity (in units) 
Make K equal 1 to be sure you're O.K. 68.3% of the time 
Make K equal 2 to be sure you're O.K. 98.5% of the time 
Make K equal 3 to be sure you’re O.K. 99.7% of the time 


fri > conage wiahion 


If you use a K of 3, you'll almost never have a stock out; K = 2, it 
would be one chance in 50; K — 1, one chance in 6. For example, 
suppose the P.A. buying nylon gears in Step 2 feels safe with 95% 
coverage of chance stocks outs during a 30-day lead time. He uses 
a K of 2 to figure his safety stock: 


Safety Stock —2 \/ 300 units used during 30 day lead time 
This comes out 2 X 17.4, or a safety stock of 35 units. This is 31/2 
days supply in addition to his regular inventory. 


However, don’t plunge blindly ahead with this number. 
Use this formula as a guide, and check with production 
and engineering managers on the stock level for each 
item. They may want to adjust it because of market 
conditions, possible shortages, quality control problems, 
and the like. 


5 Make beginning adjustments if you don’t have enough 
* in inventory to cover current needs plus the extra safety 
, stock. Order more if you don’t have enough for a 


Fas cushion; hold back if you are overstocked. The P.A. in 
step 4 will boost his next gear order by 35 units to create 
Upstate | ta ALOONGLE 


a safety stock. 


Then change your order points to include the safety 
stock. In the nylon gear account, you would re-order 
when your stock clerk tells you the inventory level has 
fallen to 335 units. That’s the 300 unit lead time con- 
sumption plus a 35 unit safety stock. But note this 
doesn’t affect the size of the order—you would continue 
q to order on your usual basis—with EOQ’s or other system. 


If you should dig into the safety stock while awaiting a 
: late delivery, bring the cushion back up to size. If this 
occurs frequently, re-calculate your lead times and boost 
the safety stock accordingly. 
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Industry News in Brief 


New Plastics Firm 


Houston—A new plastic firm, 
Armadillo Plastics, Inc., has been 
established here to do custom 
fabrication work. 

The firm, according to Neil L. 
Chavigny, president, has been 
formed to meet the demand by 
Gulf Coast Chemical and Petro- 
leum plants for a plastic fabrica- 
tor of polyester, epoxy and furan 
glass-reinforced products. 

Armadillo will begin full scale 
production of tanks, piping, duct 
work, and adhesives, late this 
month. 


Amco Forms New 
Department 


Chicago—Amco Corp., Na- 
tional distributor of liquid han- 
dling equipment, has combined 
the marketing and engineering 
functions into a new _ special 
products department. 

One of the jobs of the new 
section will be the study and 
evaluation of new _ products 
offered by manufacturers that 
might be handled by the Amco 
organization. The new depart- 
ment will also provide engineer- 
ing assistance to suppliers in 
developing new products. 


Weyerhaeuser Will Build 


Tacoma, Wash.—Weyerhae- 
user Co., timber products manu- 
facturer, will build a new ship- 
ping container plant near 
Olympia, Wash. 

The plant is scheduled for 
completion early next year, ac- 
cording to Norton Clapp, Weyer- 
haeuser president. The exact site 
was not disclosed. 

Paperboard will be provided 
by the firm’s mills at Longview, 
Wash. and Springfield, Ore. The 
company has operated a similar 
plant in Yakima, Wash., since 
1952. 


Borg Fabric Addition 


Chicago—The Borg Fabric 
Div. of Amphenol-Borg Elec- 
tronics Corp. will build a 
$345,000 addition to its plant at 
Jefferson, Wis. 

The division, which makes 
pile fabrics for jacket liners. 
will add 47,500 sq. ft. to the 
present 74,000 sq. ft. plant. The 
added space will be used for 
warehousing and housing of new 
knitting machine operations it was 
reported. 


Expansion Triples Output 


Grand Rapids, Mich. The 
J. C. Miller Div., Hanson-Van 
Winkle Munning Co. has com- 
pleted an expansion of facilities 
here that has tripled the firm’s 
output of chemicals for electro- 
plating and other metalfinishing. 

Grand Rapids has also been 
established as a new shipping 
point for regular and rectangular 
rolled carbon nickel anodes. 
Complete processing operations 
are now being conducted at this 
plant. 


Solvay to Build 


Baton Rouge, La.—The Solvay 
Process Div. of Allied Chemical 
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Corp. will build a new plant here 
for the manufacture of poly- 
ethers. 

Construction is to start in the 
near future. The new plant will be 
located north of the company’s 
existing facilities on Gulf States 
Road. 


New Sales Office 


Detroit—The Milwaukee 
Crane Div. of Novo Industrial 
Corp., Cudahy, Wis., has opened 


Blvd., here. The new office will 
serve Michigan’s lower peninsula 
and Toledo. 


Howe Reveals Plans 


Dallas—Howe Sound Co. has 
disclosed plans to build a multi- 
million dollar aluminum fabri- 
cating plant here. 

Describing the new plant, 
William M. Weaver, president, 
said it would be “substantial and 
sufficient to serve the areas from 


Coast.” He indicated main pro- 
duction lines would be super- 
alloys used in making blades and 
vanes for jet planes. 

Currently, the Howe Sound 
Co. has a division in Dallas, the 
Quaker State Metals Co. The 
division operates a warehouse for 
storage of aluminum products. 


Hupp Expands 


Cleveland—Hupp Corp. has 
expanded its missile and aviation 
activities through the acquisition 
of Gemco, Inc., Los Angeles. 
The firm manufactures ejection 
and separation systems. 


air condition, refrigeration, and 
heating. Gemco is the firm’s 
seventh acquisition in the past 18 
months. 


Allied Adds Full Line 


Woodside, N.Y. Allied 
Transmission Co. has become a 
full the line distributor for the in- 
dustrial products of Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee. 

Allied will distribute chains, 
power transmission machinery, 
bulk materials handling equip- 
ment, and roller bearings in 
Kings County, Queens, Rich- 
mond, Nassau, Suffolk, the 


a new sales office at 2826 Grand|the Southwest to 


the Pacific 


Hupp is primarily engaged in| Bronx, and Long Island. 


METALOGICS® IN 


Flame-cut plates 
cut costs 


HIGH REJECTS: Use of flat steel cast- 
ings for valve bodies, with I. D. ranging 
from 4” to 60”, accounted for increases 
in costs for this manufacturer. Pat- 
tern costs rose because of numerous 
changes... rejects were high due to 
porosity and other casting faults that 
showed up only after machining. 


HIGH QUALITY: Ryerson recom- 
mended using flame-cut plates ranging 
in thickness from 1” to 8". Results: 
greater production flexibility, faster 
delivery, lower cost and a stronger 
product for this high-pressure service. 
Tight Ryerson quality control deliv- 
ered plates of exceptionally clean sur- 
face to exact thickness of finished 
product, requiring little machining. 


Machine cut rings 
solve problem 


PLATES REQUESTED: Ryerson was 
asked to bid on supplying 4” Type 
410 stainless in 27%” square plates. 
Material was to be used for orifice 
plates for 16” burner, subjected to ele- 
vated temperatures. 

RINGS RECOMMENDED: Going be- 
yond material specs, the Ryerson 
representative found that the customer 
intended to cut plate into 27\%’- 
diameter rings with 13.120” bore—and 
then mill 12 slots in outer diameter 
for expansion relief. Knowing the ap- 
plication, Ryerson recommended sup- 
plying machine-cut rings in which slots 
could then be punched rather than 
milled. Production savings enabled 
switching to Type 304 at less cost than 
Type.410 with slots milled. 


Look at these random examples and see how Ryerson Meta- 
logics sparks real savings by continually searching for and 
suggesting new materials, methods and techniques. 

The broadest experience anywhere combines with the widest 
range of stocks available to offer you unbiased recommenda- 
tions on the best material for any job—be it steel, aluminum 
or plastics. Always the right metal-fabricating machine, too— 
for Ryerson is the nation’s largest distributor. 

Your Ryerson representative is ‘‘Metalogics-trained”’ to 
help you value-analyze selection, fabrication and application 
problems. Get his constructive ideas soon, and see how he 
can help you select and apply material from our vast stocks. 
It’s the “‘Metalogical’”’ thing to do. 


*The Ryerson science of giving optimum value for every purchasing dollar. 


Saved: 


$100 per 


thousand 


PROBLEM: Muffler manufacturer re- 
quired accurately finished mounting 
plates made from %%” x 3” bar. Cutting 
bars to size, burning 134” x 2” holes and 
drilling four 19/32” holes proved time- 
consuming and expensive. 

SOLUTION: Ryerson recommended 


Suggestion 
saves 85% 


ASKED FOR: Customer wanted 1” 
hot rolled plate to cover about 80’ of 
24” open trench. Plate was to be cut 
into 24” x 27” segments—each contain- 
ing 900 %” holes to filter the product. 
RECOMMENDED: After studying 


that they eliminate cutting, burning 
and drilling operations by stamping 
the part from Ryerson forming-quality 
plate. One operation instead of three 
cut costs $100.00 per thousand pieces 
and quickly justified the small initial 
investment in dies. 


<= 


application and cost, Ryerson recom- 
mended a design combining perforated 
light plate, formed to channel shape, 
and grating for structural support. 
Ryerson experience and imagination 
saved 85% of the original cost. 


Soft touch on fabricating sheets 


THE NEED: Cold rolled sheets that 
would take severe forming and retain 
smooth, du.l surface for high lacquer 
finish. Sheet quality was found on in- 
spection to vary widely from one ship- 
ment to the next, causing variations 
in forming and finishing operations 
. .. high reject rate. 

THE ANSWER: The Ryerson repre- 
sentative showed how our stringent 
quality controls would assure consist- 
ent quality on every shipment so that 
forming and finishing could be stand- 
ardized for better results... lower 
production cost figures. 
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FINAL ADJUSTMENT: Technician puts finishing touches to new GE plant 
which has initial polycarbonate resin capacity of 5-million Ib./year. 


GE Polycarbonate Resin Plant Goes on Stream 


Mount Vernon, Ind.—General 
Electric Co. has put its new $11- 
million polycarbonate resin plant 
on stream here. 

The facility, billed as _ this 
country’s first self-contained 
plant specifically built for pro- 
duction of the new resins, will 
have an initial capacity of more 
than 5-million Ib./year—an out- 
put which GE says can easily be 
doubled or redoubled according 
to demand. 

Until now, the company had 
been producing “Lexan,” as GE 
has named the new transparent 


thermoplastic, in semi-commer- 
cial quantities at its Pittsfield, 
Mass., Chemical Materials Dept., 
where the resin was first de- 
veloped. 

Lexan, a highly impact re- 
sistant plastic with dimensional 
stability, will be produced ini- 
tially in two different grades and 
14 colors, a company official said. 

“A complete color laboratory 
will study samples and develop 
new colors,” he added. In ad- 
dition, new resins are now under 
study at GE’s Pittsfield labora- 
tory and will be put into pro- 


ACTION 


Production 
upped 30% 


BEFORE: Job shop was using MT 
1015 tubing in the manufacture of this 
coupling. Machinability was satisfac- 
tory, but rising costs of operation led 
to a search for ways to economize. 


AFTER: Careful study by the Ryerson 
representative brought about a change 
in material. He recommended using 
Ledloy® 170 tubing, which increased 
machining speed to 170 s.f.m. and 
stepped up production 30%. Ryerson’s 
stocks include the widest range of fast 
machining alloys—types and sizes to 
fit your every need. 


better 
finish 


SEARCH: Complicated machining of 
a carbide grade gear shaft included 
cuts up to 4”. It was discovered that 
required machining was too slow with 
the steel chosen for the job. 

ANSWER: Rycut® 40 was recom- 
mended by the Ryerson representa- 


New 
material, 


method and 


results 


OLD: Rows of vertical aluminum grid 
members were attached to an alumi- 
num base plate by notching the grid 
members and welding. (2024-T3 alu- 
minum plate was used.) However, 
upon cooling, welds fractured—caus- 
ing a high reject rate on this assembly. 
New: A Ryerson representative sug- 


METALOGICS é S 


PVC 
cuts costs 50° 


OLD way: A screw machine shop 
used nylon in the manufacture of nip- 
ple adapter and coupling nuts—until 
a Ryerson representative came on the 
scene. 


NEW WAY: At his suggestion, they 
changed to Ryertex-Omicron PVC— 
cut costs 50%. PVC machined better 
—to closer tolerances, with improved 
finish . . . ran faster without ‘‘gum- 
ming.’’ Note exact cutting of threads 
and barbs. Threads fit perfectly. 


tive. This free machining alloy fit the 
situation perfectly. The company 
found that Rycut 40 machined at 250 
s.f.m., gave a better finish, increased 
tool life, and lowered total per-piece 
cost. An alloy in the Rycut series may 
well lower your costs. 


gested undercutting the base plate (as 
shown) instead of the grid members. 
This exposed a greater area to heat and 
permitted a larger deposit of weld 
material. Another Ryerson suggestion: 
change material to 5052-H34 alumi- 
num, which responds better to welding 
operations, 


Longer- 
wearing 
bearing 


S-DAY LIFE: The sheaves that guide 
the enormous digging buckets of under- 
water dredges take a very severe load. 
Bronze bearing in the sheaves had to 
be replaced every four or five days. 


S MONTHS, SO FAR: After discuss- 
ing the problem with a Ryerson man, 
the chief engineer decided to try a 
bearing made of Ryertex. The change 
was made, and five months later hardly 
any wear was noticeable! With its low 
friction coefficient, Ryertex is nonbind- 
ing, even on itself. 


2 metalworking machines 


for the price of 1 


A fabricator of stainless steel kitchen 
equipment was recently in the market 
for a new squaring shear. The one 
under consideration had a gap-type 
frame which would enable him to do 
an important notching operation— 
necessary for certain sink tops. After 
careful study, a Ryerson machinery 
specialist recommended two pieces of 
equipment instead of one at no in- 
crease in total cost. The first, an under- 
driven shear. The second, a universal- 
type sheet metalworking machine that 
would do the required notching, plus 
many other jobs—adding versatility to 
the entire operation. 


ALUMINUM—sheet (including new 1 
building sheet), plate, coils, rod and bar, 
tubing and pipe, building products, etc. 
INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS —Ryertex- 
Omicron PVC in all forms. Also Ryertex® =! 
laminated phenolic plastics for bearings. 
METALWORKING MACHINERY— 
the broadest line available from a single 
source for every kind of metal fabrication. 
Also specialized line of material handling 
equipment. 


STEEL*ALUMINUM + PLASTICS * METALWORKING MACHINERY 


RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, inc., Member of the 


Steel Family 


PLANT SERVICE CENTERS: BOSTON * BUFFALO + CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND * DALLAS « DETROIT + HOUSTON * INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + MILWAUKEE + NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + ST. LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE + SPOKANE + WALLINGFORD 
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duction here as soon as tests are 
completed. 


300 Applications 


Over 300 commercial applica- 
tions already have been found for 
the new plastic, which he termed 
“one of the most important ma- 
terials to have come out of 
America’s laboratories in the past 
decade. 

“Its impact strength, dimen- 
sional stability, and resistance to 
temperature extremes,” he said, 
“have made it a good replace- 
ment for metals in various appli- 
cations.” 


Economical Fabrication 


He said Lexan’s highly ductile 
qualities make it suitable for 
economical production methods 
such as as injection or blow mold- 
ing, extrusion into various shapes, 
film extrusion, vacuum forming, 
and cold forming in metal fabri- 
cating equipment. 

“Yet its impact resistance can 
be matched only by that of metals 
or glass fiber reinforced thermo- 
plastics, which do not have its 
versatility,” he said. 

“The above qualities, along 
with Lexan’s excellent electrical 
properties and transparency, have 
led to wide uses in electrical and 
electronic component parts. The 
aviation, automotive, and photo- 
graphic industries have also 
utilized its unique characteris- 
tics.” 


A.O. Smith Plans 
New Center For 
Research Projects 


Madison, Wis.—The A. O. 
Smith Corp. plans to construct a 
$2-million research center at 
Middleton, Wis., by the middle 
of 1961. 

Ground will be broken this 
fall on an 80-acre tract of land. 
Preliminary plans call for the 
construction of a 50,000 sq. ft. 
building- of modern design to 
house the company’s advanced 
research group. 

Robert McGinn, vice presi- 
of research and development for 
the company, said research in 
the laboratories would be de- 
voted to advanced fields in solid 
state physics and physical chem- 
istry of materials, as well as the 
energy processes involved in the 
utilization of such materials. 


New Product Research 


In addition, new product 
developments utilizing the out- 
put of this research will be 
undertaken, thus providing a 
wide range of research and de- 
velopment activity. 

The advanced research labora- 
tories will begin activities with 
a staff of approximately 50 
scientists and technicians, Mc- 
Ginn said. Ultimately, a staff of 
approximately 100 scientists and 
highly skilled technical people 
will be employed on various 
advanced research projects. 

President Smith said the Mid- 
dleton location for A. O. Smith’s 
advanced research laboratories 
was sufficiently close to the com- 
pany’s other research activities 
in Milwaukee to permit close 
liaison and frequent consulta- 
tion. 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.'s 


New Books 


Public Relations and Management, 
by David Finn. Published by Rein- 
hold Publishing Co., 430 Park Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 
Price: $4.50. 


175 pages. 


Written for the business execu- 
tive, this book presents a realis- 
tic picture of what public rela- 
tions can and cannot do for a 
company. The author’s treatment 
of his subject falls into these 
categories: (1) a description of 


how public relations fits into the 
management scheme, (2) an ex- 
planation of how public relations 
works, and (3) an exploration of 
how public relations can be ap- 
praised and controlled. 

The author is president of the 
public relations firm of Ruder & 
Finn, Inc. 


Ultrasonics, by Benson Carlin. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 309 pages. Price: $11.50. 
This book provides a practical 
guide to ultrasonics with special 


emphasis on industrial applica- 
tions and engineering design. 

Here in one volume is material 
on every important engineering 
phase—plus information on new 
developments in the testing of 
materials, cleaning, welding, sol- 
dering, etc. Also included are the 
advances made in the design of 
generators, transducers, and on 
means of testing ultrasonic equip- 
ment. 

Technical topics such as ways 
of producing ultrasonic waves, 
different types of electromechani- 
cal converting systems, and waves 


|}of dilation are discussed in easy- 


to-understand language. 


From the 
Manufacturer 

Photocopier 
Describes company’s ‘300’ 


photocopier, which features auto- 
matic electronic control—one 
switch prepares machine for im- 
mediate operation, then shuts it- 
self off. Cormac Photocopy Corp., 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 1/1, 


Chemicals 


Reviews 94 organic and in- 
organic chemicals produced by 


New G-E “Bonus Line” Mercury Lamps. 6000 extra hours! That’s the 
bonus you get in every 400-watt G-E “Bonus Line” Mercury Lamp. . 
minimum of 3,000 hours extra in the other wattages. One look at these two light- 
producing arc tubes and you can see why General Electric “Bonus Line”’ Mercury 
Lamps are your best bargain. See how the one from a G-E Lamp stays white? 
That’s because its special electrode doesn’t deposit a black coating, but a translucent 
white coating that lets the light come through. The result: you get as much light at 
9,000 hours as ordinary mercury lamps give at 3,000 hours. General Electric 
“Bonus Line” lamps now available in a// sizes from 100 to 1,000-watts . . 
popular shapes and “colors”. . 


Men in the know . 


. at new low prices. 


. . Know they get important differences when they specify 
General Electric Lamps—whether they’re mercury, filament or fluorescent. So let 
your General Electric Lamp distributor explain the important plus you can get in 
the lamp types you use. General Electric Company, Large Lamp Department 


C-033, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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BONUS ORDINARY 
ARC TUBE ARC TUBE 
AFTER AFTER 
8000 HRS. 8000 HRS. 


company including acids, alkalies, 
phosphorus compounds, . etc. 
Gives physical data, chemical 
formula, uses, weights of shipping 
containers. Bulletin No. 100-D 
(16 pages). Hooker Chemical 
Corp., P. O. Bov 344, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 


Throwaway Insert Tooling 


Lists nearly 500 throwaway 
insert milling cutting styles and 
sizes. Company’s complete line 
of cutter bodies, cartridges, in- 
serts and accessories for milling 
cast iron, steel, aluminum, and 
non-ferrous metals. Gives stand- 
ard drive dimensions, cutter body 
and cartridge details, lead angles 
and rakes, etc. Catalog V.M.U. 
60-A (24 pages). Valenite Metals 
Div., Valeron Corp., Box 205, 
Royal Oak, Mich. 


Ballasts 


Contains information on Gen- 
eral Electric’s line of ballasts 
for fluorescent lamps. Gives 
prices and operating data on 
rapid start, instant start, preheat 
start, and trigger start ballasts, 
plus a section on weatherproof 
ballasts. Bulletin GEC-983P 
(twenty pages). General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Flashlights 


Gives information on Ray-O- 
Vac’s line of heavy-duty indus- 
trial flashlights and service items. 
Discusses lens assortments, sig- 
nal wands, ordering, special fea- 
tures, etc. (4 pages). Ray-O-Vac 
Co., Madison 10, Wis. 


Hinges 


Alphabetically indexes com- 
pany’s different types of hinges, 
including loose joint hinges, 
latches, stop hinges, conveyor 
plates, butt hinges, and more. 
Contains guide to materials, sizes, 
types, and features of hinges. 
Catalog No. 153 (56 pages). 
Braun Mfg. Co., Inc., 1657 North 
Kostener Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Condulets 


Lists corrosive substances with 


appropriate  corrosion-resistant 
metals and finishes used in 
Crouse-Hinds condulets. Con- 


tains information of selection, 
corrosion resistance, etc. Bulle- 
tin 2699 (18 pages). Crouse- 
Hinds Co., Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


Business Papers 


Discusses company’s line of 
business papers for the various 
duplicating processes—type- 
writers, spirit duplicators, stencil 
duplicators, offset duplicators. 
Gives information on ink recep- 


tivity (which can take rough 
handling, folding, etc.) light 
weights, heavy weights, etc. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis. 


Live Storage 


Gives step-by-step comparison 
of static storage industrial ware- 
housing methods with company’s 
live storage system. Live storage 
system employs _ standardized 
guide sections and tracks equipped 
with polyethylene rollers. Out- 
lines advantages of this system. 
(12 pages). North American 
Equipment Corp., 200 Keen St., 


Paterson, N. J. 
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Collapsible Platforms for Coiled Wire 
Save Time, Money for Atlantic Steel 


Atlanta, Ga.—A _  home-en- 
gineered, collapsible platform for 
coiled steel wire has cut machine 
downtime by 75% for customers 
of Atlantic Steel Co., and has 
substantially reduced Atlantic 
Steel’s own steel wire production 
costs. 

The key to these cost sav- 
ings is the platform’s capacity 
for holding up to 2,000 Ib. of 
steel wire in one continuous 
strand. 

Formerly, wire was furnished 
in 200-lb. or 300-Ib. coils. This 
meant that machines making 
nails, brads, rivets, and other 
products from the wire had to 
be stopped and re-set at least 
nine times during a 2,000-Ib. 
run. Now, a single start does it. 
Furthermore, only two, rather 
than 20, ends have to be 
cropped, effecting a saving in 
both material and time. 


Other Advantages 


Further advantages in the 
larger amount of continuous- 
strand wire are its uniformity of 
analysis, tensile strength, and 
diameter throughout. Again, 
this spells out less downtime for 
the company. 

The platform also does away 
with the old wire storage prob- 
lem of flattening. Conventional. 
loose coils could not be stacked 
without risk of compression, but 
with platform resting uvon plat- 
form, coils can be stacked three 
deep without danger of damage 
from flattening. 

Height of the platform is 40 
in.; base measurement, 30 in., 
and weight, 75 lb. With the re- 
moval of a single pin, it folds flat 
for storage. 


Cuts Own Production Costs 


While affording its customers 
these advantages, Atlantic Steel 
is using the platform to cut its 
own production costs, both in 
making the wire itself and in 
fabricating products from the 
wire. Use of the platform has 
slashed materials handling be- 
tween drawing block and finished 
product by 50%. 


Previously, wire came from 
the drawing block in 600-lb. 
loose coils. These unwieldy 


coils were lifted from the block, 
put on a truck (after 4,000-Ib. 
or 5,000-lb. had been accumu- 
lated), tied together, and trans- 
ported to the bundling floor. 
There they had to be separated 
into 200-Ib. or 300-Ib. coils, cut 
and bundled. Each was then 
weighed, tagged, and physically 
transferred to a carrier or to a 
storage area. 


Steps Reduced 


Today the steel platform is 
put on the drawing block, and 
wire is drawn directly onto it. 
The platform is then lifted 
by monorail crane to a pallet, 
weighed, and put onto a carrier 
for shipment to customer or into 
storage. 

A specially-designed one-man 
dolly is an adjunct to the plat- 


form. Like the platform, it is 
made in Atlantic Steel’s own 
shops. The U-shaped dolly’s 


chief feature is that it can be 
maneuvered in tight spots too 
small for a lift truck—an impor- 
tant consideration, especially in 
older plants not designed with 
lift trucks in mind. It has three 
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ball-bearing wheels, the back one 
being small to allow for a full 
360-degree turn. (An hydraulic 
jack lifts the coil over the turn- 
table’s edge and onto its center.) 
To encourage its customers to 
use the collapsible platform, 
Atlantic Steel furnished it on a 
returnable basis. The $20 de- 
posit is forfeited in case of no 
return. This is about the com- 
pany’s cost. Dollies are also 
furnished at cost—‘something 
less than $200.” 


COLLAPSIBLE PLATFORMS unfolded before going 
to drawing block. Older type platform at left. 


* 


ON DRAWING BLOCK, wire is coiled directly onto 


platform, Fully coiled platform stands at the right. 


by Ohio Rubber. 


OHIO RUBBER IS THE 
GOOD SOURCE FOR THE 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


orRcO has supplied quality rubber 
parts for the automotive industry for 
more than half a century. And, the 
parts above illustrate the scope of 
precision problems tackled—and 
solved on regular production basis— 


ORCO “CUSTOMEERING” 
saving you money the moment per- THE Oulo RUBBER COMPANY 
formance requirements are checked cp 

—the materials recipe for your part 

is compounded—and, if practical, 


“CUSTOMEERED COMPONENTS BASI 


Why it profits to use 


c 


T 


ORCO IDEA PARTS 


expense-shaving design modifications 
suggested. 
orco capacity for performance 
—jintegrated mold and die service; 
complete facilities for molding, ex- 
truding, and bonding-to-metal; sin- 
gle source control and responsibility 
—eliminates any question of product 
quality or delivery. 

In the automotive industry—and 


starts 


many others—ORCO IDEA PARTS 
of rubber, synthetic rubber, silicone 
rubber, polyurethane, or flexible vinyl 
offer the original equipment manu- 
facturer improved product perform- 
ance, longer operating life. For 
more information on how ORCO 
“CUSTOMEERING” can go to work 
for you—write today to The Ohio 
Rubber Company, Willoughby, Ohio. 

AU-160 
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General Office @ WILLouGHesYyY, OQuio @ WHitehall 2-0500 
A DIVISION OF THE EAGLE PICHER COMPANY CHE! 
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| — Meetings You May Want to Attend | 


First Listing 


Purchasing Workshop—Sponsored by Pur- 
chasing Agents Assn. of Chicago, Illinois In- 


stitute of Technology, Chicago, Oct. 18-19. 


Chemical Buyers Group of NAPA—Fal! Con- 
ference, Pick Congress Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 


26-27. 


Previously Listed 
SEPTEMBER 


District 2 Conference, NAPA—Hilton-Del 
Norte & Cortez Hotels, El Paso, Texas, Sept. 
28-30. 


Execurama Business Exposition—Hollywood 
Palladium, Los Angeles, Sept. 27-29. 


NEW Turn-Towl cabinet 
can't ever rust...it's polished aluminum! 


“Biggest economy 
news since the 
Turn-Towl itse/f!"’ 


You're looking at the first anodized aluminum 
cabinet on the market and its built-in advantages: 
no rust, wear, finger marks — easy to clean. 

Thoroughly tested for two years, this polished 
aluminum Turn-Towl cabinet combines new dura- 
bility and service with the proven towel control. 
For the name of your nearest distributor, write 
Dept. 1096. 


PL LPL LPL EPP LLLP 


WNL 
Splghvoke Towels 


ieee 


Mosinee Turn-Towl 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
GREEN BAY * WISCONSIN 


cabinets are leased 
free for use with 
Mosinee towels 


Subsidiory of Mosinee Poper Mills Co 


38 Page 
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RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION + 2594 OAKTON STREET + EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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OCTOBER 
American Textile Machinery Exposition—Tex- 
tile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 3-7. 
Fourth Annual Procurement Conference 


sponsored by the Dayton Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Patterson Memorial Center, 
Dayton, Ohio, Oct. 7-8. 


District 7 Conference NAPA 
Memphis, Tenn., Oct. $-11. 


Peabody Hotel, 


National Aeronautic Meeting, Manufacturing 
Forum and Engineering Display—Ambassa- 
dor Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 10-14. 


National Hardware Show—Coliseum, New 
York, Oct. 10-14. 


1960 Products Show—vVeterans Memorial 
Auditorium, Des Moines, lowa, Oct. 12-13. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Central 
lowa—Products Show, Veterans Memorial 
Auditorium, Des Moines, lowa, Oct. 12-13. 


District 5 Conference NAPA—Mayflower Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 14-15. 


National Association of Oil Equioment Job- 
bers—Annual Meeting & Trade Show, Shera- 
ton Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., October 
16-18. 


National Metal Exposition and Congress— 
Trade and Convention Center, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 17-21. 


8th District Conference NAPA—Sheraton-Ten 
Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y., Oct. 18-21. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing—15th Annual Conference and Products 
Exhibit, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 23-26. 


National Electrical Contractors Association— 
1960 Annual Convention, Las Vegas Conven- 
tion Center, Las Vegas, Nev., Oct. 23-27. 

New 


National Business Show—Coliseum, 


York, Oct. 24-28. 


11th National Conference on Standards— 
American Standards Association, Sheraton- 
Atlantic Hotel, New York, Oct. 25-27. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers Ex- 
hibition—Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Oct. 26-28. 


14th Annual Automatic Vending Convention 
& Exhibit—Exhibition Hall and Fontainebleu 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Oct. 28-Nov. 2. 


LESCHEN WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 
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NOVEMBER 


National Business Equipment Exposition 
Memorial Sports Arena, Los Angeles, Nov. 
1-4, 


12th Annual Serv-A-Show & Industrial Exhibit 
Toledo Civic Auditorium, Toledo, Ohio, 
November 2-4. 


National Technical Conference & Exhibit 
American Production & Inventory Control So- 
ciety, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Nov. 
2-4. 


Air Conditioning & Refrigeration Institute 
Exposition—Convention Hall, Atlantic City, 
Nov. 2-5. 


if you use 
stainless steel plate 


this new booklet 


on Carlson services 
in stainless steel 
gives you 
worthwhile facts! 


His new Carlson Booklet, “Pro- 

ducing Stainless Steels 
Exclusively,” documents a unique, 
specialized service. Fully illustrated, 
it includes detailed sections on 
stainless steel plates, heads, forgings, 
special shapes, and other stainless 
products manufactured by Carlson. 


MAIL THIS COUPON... 
for your personal copy of 
the new Carlson Booklet. 


ass! OE ical nn eiccdleeadmeenelimneenaneentaceteinadicemal 
G. O. CARLSON, INC. 
; ~ 144 Marshaliton Road 


THORNDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


i would like a copy of the new Carlson Booklet. 


Name 


Company Name 


Street Address. 


City cae 


— 
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\TRW Designs Regenerative Fuel Cell | 


Cleveland—aA forward step in 
fuel cell technology has been an- 
nounced by Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge, Inc 

The company announced de- 
velopment of a compact unit 
capable of regenerating its own 
fuel with power capacities of up 
to 2,000 watts from a 200 Ib. 
system. The regenerative fuel cell 
is one answer to the problem of 
supplying long term electric 
power for unattended operations, 
such as in space and remote areas 
of the world; but for the moment 
at least, commercial availability is 
a distant probability. 


The TRW fuel cell system, de- 
veloped under contract with the 
aeronautical system center of 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, 
uses a lithium-hydrogen fuel 
chemically reacted and converted 
directly to electrical energy in 
the form of direct current. 

In order to re-use its own fuel, 
or regenerate, the products of the 
chemical reaction in the cell are 
turned back into fuel by applying 
heat—in this case, approxi- 
mately 1,500 to 2,000 F. This 
makes a high heat source, such 
as a light weight nuclear reactor, 
necessary to the system. 


Stainless quality guaranteed 
before the first cut... 


Long before the machinist took the first cut on this 
stainless steel ring, Carlson specialists made certain 
that the material was to specification. The machinist 
may not know this, but he does appreciate the result 
—the ease of machining to meet the most exacting 


requirements. 


Whether you want rectangular stainless plates, 
pattern-cut special shapes, or machined products, 


you will save fabricating time by making full use of 
Carlson services. Fabricators of chemical, process, 
nuclear, aircraft and missile equipment recognize the 


advantages of these services. 
Our specialists will be glad to work with you in 
producing just what you want, delivered on time. 


Telephone, write or wire for action. 
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Senate Committee Accuses Air Force of Waste 


Washington—The Senate Small 
Business Committee charged the 
Air Force with waste and ineffi- 
ciency last week for awarding a 
subcontract to a company in- 
experienced in the job to be done. 

The committee, headed by 
Sen. John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.), 
noted that while the cost of the 
contract under investigation was 
relatively small—some $2.7-mil- 
lion—it was a “case history” of 
inefficiency in defense procure- 
ment. 

The contract concerned pro- 
duction of 22 air-conditioning 
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carts for the B-58 ground sup- 
port tactical system. It was 
awarded to Convair, a division 
of General Dynamics Corp., 
without competitive bidding. 

The General Accounting Of- 
fice was called in to investigate 
the situation when trouble ap- 
peared to be developing over the 
carrying out of the contract. 

Sen. Sparkman’s committee 
said GAO found that Convair 
had accepted the contract, with 
Air Force approval, even though 
it -had had no previous experi- 
ence in its production. 


J 


GOGINRESOM Lie. 


Producers of, Stainless Steel 


144 Marshalliton Road 
THORNDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 

District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
Plates Plate Products © Heads © Rings + Circles + Flanges » Forgings + Bars and Sheets (No. 1 Finish) 


The committee report said 
that neither the Air Force nor 
Convair had “appropriately” 
considered adapting existing 
equipment for ground support of 
the B-58 program. 

After “substantial costs” had 
been incurred by Convair, the 
report went on, the Air Force 
“decided to adapt for tactical 
B-58 use its own air-condition- 
ing cart, which is standard ground 
support equipment at all Air 
Force bases.” 

The contract was awarded, the 
committee’s report stated, on a 
cost-as-incurred basis, “without 
inviting competition from estab- 
lished outside manufacturers of 
similar equipment.” 

Convair, it stated, contended 
that it had to have the equipment 
in seven months and that “at 
least 10 months would be needed 
to conduct all phases of procure- 
ment from an outside source.” 

The report stated that Con- 
vair had taken about 12 months 
to complete delivery of five pro- 
totypes and “was behind sched- 
ule all the way.” 

The committee reasoned that 
“the characteristic of weapon sys- 
tem managers to ‘make’ items 
which sounder judgment indicates 
might better be bought costs the 
Government in the long run 
money, time, and much mis¢i- 
rected effort.” 


Committee’s Recommendations 


The committee, emphasizing 
that Convair was manager of the 
B-58 weapons system, made the 
ollowing recommendations: 

(1) “Weapon system _ prime 
contractors must be educated to 
the point of view that, in daily 
‘make or buy’ situations, their 
responsibility to the Government 
must precede what they may con- 
sider to be the best interests of 
their company.” 

(2) “The Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logistics) 
should institute a program to 
bring . . . to the attention of 
weapon-system contractors the 
benefits . . . of subcontracting to 
. . . qualified small business con- 
cerns.” 

(3) Once a  weapon-system 
contractor has reached the man- 
agement decision to buy instead 
of to make, he should be obliged 

. . to determine whether com- 
petent small facilities are avail- 
able . . . failure to do so should 
be justified in writing and ap- 
proved by . . . military contract- 
ing personnel.” 

(4) “A representative of the 
Small Business Administration be 
present in an advisory capacity 
during . . . all ‘make or buy’ de- 
cisions.” 


CIT Enters Leasing Field 


Chicago—C.1.T. Corp., the na- 
tion’s largest industrial financing 
company, has entered the leasing 
field by setting up a subsidiary 
to purchase machine tools and 
other manufacturing equipment 
for rental to industry. 

The factory company said the 
new firm will be known as the 
M. & E. Leasing Corp. and will 
be headed by Thomas E. Leni- 
han, president of C.1.T. 

The parent company has for 
many years specialized in the 
long-term financing of machine 
tools and a variety of other dur- 
able items for industrial and 
commercial use. 
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POLYPENCO™ 
MC Nylon 


Another 
Polymer FIRST! 


Outstanding new 
bearing material 
costs up to 50% less 
than standard nylon 


Tubular bars of MC Nylon—newest 
product of continuing Polymer re- 
search—are now selling at prices 
up to 50% below standard nylon. 
MC Nylon provides new design op- 
portunities and fabricating econo- 
mies to makers and users of large 
bronze bushings. In tubular bars, 
the specially formulated bearing 
material costs less than quality 
bronze bushings of similar size. It 
has standard nylon’s desirable phys- 
ical properties with improved wear 
characteristics and resistance to de- 
formation under load verified by 
field tests. 


TUBULAR BAR STOCK SIZES 


MC Nylon tubular bars, the first 
Standard availability in MC Nylon, 
are made in outside diameters rang- 
ing from 2” to 15”. Wall thick- 
nesses of 4”, 2”, 34” and 1” are 
Standard with wall thicknesses up 
to 2” made to order. Standard 
lengths up to 13”. 


ROD AND SLAB 


Rod up to 17” in diameter, and 
slab from 1 to 5 inches thick in sec- 
tions of 2 ft. x 3 ft. are available 
on special request. Other symmet- 
rical shapes—produced with new 
economy—and in larger sizes than 
heretofore produced—are under 
development. 

Call or write today for full infor- 
mation. 


See MC Nylon in Polymer Booth #1513 
Design Engineering Show 
May 23-26 
Coliseum, New York City 


D 


POLY PENCO 


THE POLYMER “uns 
CORPORATION OF PENNA. 
Reading, P: 


a. 
Export: Polypenco, Inc., Reading, Pa., U.S.A. 


GE Sets Out To 
Step Up Activity 
In Computer Line 


New York—General Electric 
is stepping up its activities in the 
computer field in a campaign 
aimed at capturing a greater 
share of the expanding market for 
data processing systems. The 
company announced these de- 
velopments: 


®@ Addition of five data proc- 
essing centers in 1961 to the two 
now in operation, with six more 
slated for the first half of 1962. 

@QOpening of 10 new sales 
offices early next year, bringing 
the total for the Computer Dept. 
to 36. 

@ Increased production of ac- 
cessory computer equipment (en- 
coders, sorters, printers, etc.). 

@ Hypoing research and de- 
velopment programs via con- 
struction of a new computer 
laboratory in the San Francisco 
bay area. (Present lab is located 
in Palo Alto, Calif.). 

GE’s existing data processing 
centers are both in Arizona—one 
in Phoenix, the other at Tempe 
on the Arizona State University 
campus. 

Location of centers to open 
next year: Chicago, New York 
City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleve- 
land. In 1962, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, Atlanta, Dallas, San 
Francisco Bay area, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. will be added. 

New sales centers will open 
next year in Richmond; Atlanta; 
Pittsburgh; Detroit; Columbus, 
Ohio; Cincinnati; New Orleans; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis; 
Denver. Current offices are 
located in: St. Louis; Philadel- 
phia; Washington, D. C.; Boston; 
Cleveland; Seattle; Dallas; New 
York City; Syracuse, and Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; Pittsfield, Mass.; 
Louisville, Ky.; Chicago; Phoe- 
nix; Los Angeles; and San 
Francisco. GE expects to triple 
its computer sales force in the 
next nine months. 
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Seasonally rising petroleum prices outweighed de- 
clining textile tags to inch PURCHASING WEEK’s 
wholesale price index up to 103.6 for August from 
July’s 103.5. Gasoline and residual fuel oil prices 
went up almost 22%, while tags for cotton broad- 


woven and manmade fiber goods declined less 
than 1%. Most of the index’s component prices re- 
mained unchanged. The fluctuations that did occur 
were contained within narrow limits, except for 
leather (down 3.2%), industrial fittings (2.8%). 


This Month's Industrial Wholesale Price Indexes 


Latest 
Item Month 
Cetton Broadwoven 


Manmade Fiber Textiles 96.1 
Leather 112.2 
Gasoline 
Residual Fuel Oils..... 
Lubricating Oils 
Inorganic Chemicals ... 
Organic Chemicals .... 
Prepared Paint 
Tires & Tubes......... 
Rubber Belts & » means 105.5 
Lumber Millwork 
Paperboard 
Paper Boxes & Shipping 
Containers 105. 
Paper Office Supplies. . . 103.2 2 
Finished Steel Products. 108.8 
Foundry & Forge Shop 
4 Dae eren 108.4 
Non pg Mill Shapes 99.9 
Wire & Cable 88. 
Metal Containers : 
RR TOO occ i es cs 112.3 
Boilers, Tanks & Sheet 
Metal Products 
Bolts, Nuts, etc 
Power Driven Hand 
Tools 108. 
Small Cutting Tools. ...119.9 
Precision Meas. Tools. . 109.5 
Pumps & Compressors. . 112.4 


Latest Month Year 
Month Ago Ago 


Year % Yrly 
Ago Change Item 
Industrial Furnaces & 

Ovens 121. 121.3 116.5 
Industrial Material Han- 

dling Equipment .... ; 106.9 105.7 
Industrial Scales 5. 115.7. 115.2 
Fans & Blowers : 104.5 104.3 
Office & Store Machines 

& Equipment 104.9 104.9 104.6 
Internal Combustion En- 

OO te FEES eer 104.0 103.9 103.7 
Integrating & Measur- 

ing Instruments ..... 121.3 121.3 117.4 
Motors & Generators..100.8 100.9 103.2 
Transformers & Power 

Regulators 6. 97.1 102.1 
Switch Gear & Switch- 

board Equipment ....105.5 105.6 108.7 
Arc Welding Equipment.109.1 109.1 104.0 
Incandescent Lamps .. . 130. 130.9 130.9 
Motor Trucks 2 106.2 109.0 
Commercial Furniture. . f 106.9 105.8 
Glass Containers 3.3 103.3 106.3 
Flat Glass 95.9 99.7 
Concrete Products .. 104.5 103.6 
Structural Clay Products.107.6 107.4 106.6 
Gypsum Products ..... 104.7. 104.7 104.7 
Abrasive Grinding 

SN oa an sok oes 948 948 98.7 
Industrial Valves ...... 117.1 117.1 116.6 
Industrial Fittings . 92.6 101.8 
Anti-Friction Bearings & 

Components ........ 90. 90.8 91.9 
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Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., Victor & “I 


a 


“QUERYTHING HINGES ON HACER! 


We'll moke IT for youl For standard (5,000 different types 
and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 
Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 
In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Lid., Kitchener, Ont. 


Founded 1849, Every Hoger Hinge Swings on 100 Yeors of Experience 
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you use this 
type bearing 


PRICES 
QUALITY 
DELIVERY 


SERIES 90,000 C-T ROLLER BEARINGS 


provide maximum service life at lowest 
possible cost. Widely used by major ma- 
terial handling, caster, wheel and farm 
custpes ment manufacturers, Write for 
Catalog and Specification sheets today. 


CORLETT-TURNER CO. 
9155 King Street + Franklin Park, Illinois 
“BUILDING A REPUTATION ON SERVICE" 


check our 
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Ease the profit squeeze... cut expensive downtime 
with WAGNER® PROTECTED-TYPE MOTORS 


Wagner DP Motors can’t be 
affected by moisture, corrosive 
acids, salts, and alkalies. Air 
intakes and outlets are positioned 
to provide complete dripproof 
protection. 


Wagner EP & JP Motors 
are completely protected 
against dust, abrasives, 
fumes, steel chips, or 
filings. Both ends of these 
motors have running shaft 
seals to keep the heavy- 
duty bearings clean. 


Wagner® Protected-Type Motors do cut expensive downtime. 
Keep production rates up, too. For they operate with complete 
dependability . .. provide continuous service under the most 
severe conditions in their specific applications. To top it all, they 
pack plenty of power into precious little space, are lightweight 
and long-lived. Simply put... they get the job done. 


Wagner Types DP, EP & JP Motors can bring you savings in initial 
costs, maintenance costs, and in continuity of operation. 

All three types are built with rugged, corrosion-resistant cast 

iron frames in NEMA size 182 through 445U. All are designed to 
meet a wide variety of applications. DP Motors, with their dripproof 
enclosures, can be used in many spots that once required 
splashproof motors. Totally-enclosed, fan-cooled EP and JP 
Motors (Type JP is also explosion-proof) are perfect power 
packages for automated lines. For complete information 

on these motors contact the Wagner branch nearest you, 

or write for Bulletins MU-223 and MU-224. 


6400 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 33, MISSOURI 


Take the ‘trouble’ out of tough jobs...use 


WAGNER” BIG JOB-RATED MOTORS 


Wagner® Big Job-Rated Motors are all 
muscle. Power-packed, and with plenty of 
stamina, they're perfect drives for big 
pumps, fans, blowers, compressors... 
any heavy-duty application. When you 
need big motors that can operate for long 
periods of time without maintenance... 
that keep right on producing the power 
you need even under the most critical 
operating conditions... choose from 
Wagner Types RP, YP & ZP Motors. 

Put into service, they'll solve your 

large motor problems. 


Built in ratings through 500 horsepower, 
totally-enclosed, fan-cooled YP and ZP 
Motors are tube ventilated for cooler 
running, long life. Type YP, standard 
TEFC, is available with Class A or Class B 
insulation; Type ZP, explosion-proof, 
with Class A insulation only. Type ZP can 
be supplied with Underwriters’ Label 

for Class |, Group C or D, or for Class II, 
Group E, F, or G locations. 


Compact, dripproof RP Motors can be 
used in many applications that used to 
require splashproof motors. Their newly 
designed enclosures resist external 
damage from corrosion or rough 
treatment, and prevent penetration of 
liquids. Windings stay dry, always. 
Available in ratings from 250 through 
1,000 horsepower, Wagner RP Motors 
meet or exceed NEMA standards for 
polyphase squirrel-cage induction 
motors over 200 hp. 


For complete information on economical, 
efficient Big Job-Rated Motors, contact 
the Wagner branch nearest you, or write 
for Bulletins MU-230 and MU-232. 


Wagner Types YP & ZP Motors ‘iy i] 
have fabricated steel frames that ~ 
contain a series of tubes through —_ 
which cooling air is forced by an ) 
external blower. Internal blowers, S. 
one at each end of the rotor, 

circulate the warm air inside the 

motor through ducts in the 

rotor and stator and around 

cooling tubes. 


6400 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 33, MISSOURI 


Wagner Type RP Motors have 
electrical stamina that matches 
their mechanical ruggedness. 
They are available in frame 
sizes 504US through 962S. 


Carolinas-Virginia 
Purchasing Agents 
HoldJointMeeting 


Roanoke, Va.—More than 220 
purchasing executives heard 
speakers stress the profit-making 
aspect of the P.A.’s job at the 
recent Carolinas-Virginia and Old 
Dominion Purchasing Agents 
Assns.” joint meeting here. 

Virginia’s Governor J. Lindsay 
Almond, Jr., for one, told the 
group, “the central purchasing 
agent can become one of the most 
potent factors productive of sav- 
ings and economy in state admin- 
istration.” 

Discussing savings achieved by 
the state’s Department of Pur- 
chases and Supply, Almond said 
he could produce a file of reports 
that would surprise many in in- 
dustrial and government purchas- 
ing. “Commodity quality has been 
improved and volume purchasing 
has resulted in lower cost price to 
our agencies,” he reported. 

The Department of Purchase 
and Supply was established in 
June 1958 and is headed by G. 
Lloyd Nunnally. 


Purchasing Pays 


Following the same theme of 
purchasing paying good returns, 
Leo A. Wise, director of mate- 
rials, ASR Products Co., a divi- 
sion of Philip Morris, Inc., Staun- 
ton, Va., said his firm’s materials 
management program had ac- 
celerated flow of materials and 
reduced costs appreciably. “In- 
ventories were cut 30% the first 
year,” he said, “and personnel 
40% in a period of three years.” 

Describing the need for a mate- 
rial management operation, he 
tackled the subject from two as- 
pects: “Evolving Materials Man- 
agement Operations” and “Staff- 
ing and Operating a Materials 
Management Program.” 

In a look at “Politics, Prospects 
and Price,” an economist told as- 
sembled P.A.’s, “while the pur- 
chasing agent may not decide the 
business policies which lead to 
economic stability, he can in- 
fluence those decisions tremen- 
dously.” 

Wayne L. McMillen, associate 
economist, Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York, advised 
that better timing of capital ex- 
penditures and inventory pur- 
chases can help tame the business 
cycle. 

For the Most Productive Re- 
sults, W. Bruce Pirnie, Jr., man- 
ager of production, Jones & Lam- 
son Machine, Springfield, Vt., 
suggested combining the functions 
of purchasing and production. 

Pirnie pointed out that basic 
objectives of both are to obtain 
the best price, quality, delivery 
and lowest costs of investment. 
However, he said, “in many com- 
panies purchasing and production 
report to different top executives 
which creates a problem of com- 
munications.” 

Savings that accrue from wise 
purchasing were stressed in the 
value analysis — standardization 
committee presentation. B. Scott 
Liston, standards administrator, 
Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland, 
spoke on “The Seven-Sided Post- 
hole.” Don H. Reno, purchasing 
agent, Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co., Canton, N. C., discussed 
“Value Analysis,” and John L. 
Dodge, cost reduction coordina- 
tor, Celanese Corp. of America, 
Charlotte, N. C., “Cost Reduc- 


COMPARING NOTES on the two-day meeting are: (I-r) R. J. Ransome, 
Old Dominion Assn.; Furman B. Pinson, Jr., President, Carolinas-Virginia 
Assn.; and G. Lloyd Nunnally, first vice president, Old Dominion Assn. 


GOVERNOR J. Lindsay Almond (2nd from right) scans program flanked 
by G. C. Meetze, nat. dir., C-V Assn.; G. E. Rimback, pres., O. D. Assn.; 
and C. C. Johnson, Jr., vice chmn.-pub., NAPA public relations comm. 
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“You can save more than half 
at our newest /ow rates; 
and perhaps even more 
on heavier weights”’ 


—says the Railway Express Eager Beaver 


New low rates apply on a large number of commodities—and sav- 
ings are substantial, up to 60% in some instances. And there's no 
extra charge for door-to-door delivery within published limits. Keep 
this in mind when you're shipping or receiving. Call your local 
Railway Expressman today for details of our Eager-Beaver Service! 
(You get Eager-Beaver Service when you ship Air Express, too!) 


LET THE EAGER BEAVER DO IT! 
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(This column is the second in a series on 1961 model cars with fleet potential. 
Next week: the Buick Special, Corvair, F-85, and Chevrolet.) 


The latest group of 1961 fleet car candidates to be unveiled includes one that 
is new from the tires up (Pontiac’s Tempest), another that is fully revamped 
except for its power plants (standard-size Ford), and three that, in styling at 
least, are fundamentally unchanged from 1960 versions (Falcon, Comet, and 
Studebaker). 

All of these makers are out for their share of the fleet business. Studebaker 
in particular has been very active, with fleet sales currently accounting for 23% 
of its volume. Comet and Falcon have upped production facilities to take care of 
fleet business; and Ford, of course, is an old hand at the game. 

So far there is no sign that the Big Three will reverse their stand and allow 
old-style discount selling to state, county, and municipal governments. 


~ ‘The Tempest aus 


Pontiac’s Tempest, like Chevrolet’s Corvair last year, embodies revolutionary 
design. It features a four-cylinder, inclined engine of 130 hp that feeds power 
to a transmission mounted astride of the rear axle. This eliminates the hump on 
the floor. 

Optional engines include a 155 hp version of the above. The buyer also can 
specify an all-aluminum V-8 of 155 hp. 

The Tempest engine, with a 195-cu. in. displacement, is the big Pontiac V-8 
of the past cut lengthwise in half. A great majority of the moving parts are 
interchangeable. Roughness normally associated with a high-performance four- 
cylinder engine, according to Pontiac engineers, is absorbed by a unique drive 
shaft that curves through the underbody like a soggy soda straw. 

Body styles are limited to a four-door sedan and a four-door station wagon. 
This latter should interest salesmen because the one-piece rear door is hinged on 
the roof for easy loading of bulky parcels. Body construction is unitized. 

The rear-mounted transmission is available in manual or automatic form. 
Power brakes are an option, but not power steering which is considered unneces- 
sary. Dealer-installed air conditioning is also available. Wheelbase is 112 in. 

Summary: Most nearly unique of the 1961 cars. Standard engine is a slant 
four of 130 hp. Options bring this to 155, or you can specify an all-aluminum 
V-8 of the same power. The standard four and the V-8 use regular gasoline. 
Tires—6.00 x 15. 

Price: To be announced but estimated to start at $2,150.* 


The Studebaker Lark 


Standing firm in its theory that compact car styling need not be changed for 
the sake of change, Studebaker is continuing its Lark with differences detectable 
only by an expert. Minor alterations in exterior sculpture make the car look 
longer, but it is not; the over-all length of 175 in. is the shortest of American- 
built compacts. 

The four-door “Cruiser” on a 113-in. wheelbase is a new model that is essen- 
tially a civilian version of the taxicab offered last year. It is 179 in. in over-all 
length and has a standard V-8 engine of 259 cu. in., 180 hp. A 289-cu.-in., V-8 
engine developing 210 hp is optional. 

Other smaller Larks feature a new overhead valve six-cylinder engine of 170 
cu. in. displacement that produces 112 hp. Manual, overdrive and automatic 
transmissions are available on all Larks. All models operate on regular grade 

(Turn to page 37) 
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Greasing Tool 
Lubricates Bearings 


Cleaning and _ greasing 
tools for ball and roller bear- 
ings save time and simplify 
work. No moving parts give 
tools unlimited service life. 
Five-piece model (AF-14) 
services bearings from % in. 
to 1% in. outside diameter. 

Price: $39.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Bearing Inspection, Inc., 
3311 East Gage Ave., Hunt- 
ington Park, Calif. (PW, 
9/26/60) 


Copy Paper 
Cuts Costs 


Designed for Thermo-Fax 
machines, paper is plastic 
coated and copies two-sided 
material as well as heavy- 
weight papers such as state- 
ments. The sheets are 
heavier than equivalent ma- 
terials and come in three 
sizes. Available in white and 
other colors. 

Price: $18.75 to $23.75 
(per 500 sheets). Delivery: 
3 to 10 days. 

Labelon Tape Co., Inc., 
450 Atlantic Ave., Rochester 
9, N. Y. (PW, 9/26/60) 


Industrial Pliers 
Remove Retaining Rings 


Pliers for applying and re- 
moving retaining rings fit 
several sizes. Top external 
and internal models have ad- 
justable stop and spring for 
repetitive work, and to pre- 
vent overspreading of ex- 
ternal rings. Bottom econ- 
omy style is for non-repeti- 
tive operations. 

Price: $1.65 to $3 (adjust- 
able); $1.20 to $2.35 (econ- 
omy). Delivery: immediate. 

Industrial Retaining Ring 
Co., 57 Cordier St., Irvington 
11, N. J. (PW, 9/26/60) 


Brake Motor 
Used on Conveyors 


Thinline brake motor, of 
drip-proof construction, is up 
to 6 in. shorter and as much 
as 20 Ib. lighter than other 
units with equivalent ratings. 
Comes in polyphase ratings 
of 1 to 5 hp. at 1,800 rpm., 
% to 3 hp. at 1,200 rpm., 
and % to 2 hp. at 900 rpm. 
Designed for use on hoists, 
conveyors, machine tools, 
and other equipment. 

Price: $270 to $430. De- 
livery: approx. 12 wk. 

General Electric Co., 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. (PW, 
9/26/60) 
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Circuit Tester 
Easy to Use 


Compact device tests cir- 
cuit continuity quickly and 
with absolute safety. Unique 
arrangement of terminals 
permits easy adjustment to 
objects being tested. Tiny 
bulb located on top edge of 
block lights up when there is 
no break in circuit. Unit 
plugs into any 120-volt a-c or 
d-c outlet. 

Price: $2. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

A. M. Johnson Co., Inc., 
P.O. Box 297, Matteson, Ill. 
(PW, 9/26/60) 


Grease Gun 
Features Built-in Light 


High-pressure grease gun 
with  self-lighting feature 
makes night and day lubrica- 
tions easier. It weighs less 
than 2 Ib. and comes with an 
attachable 8-in. nozzle. Light 
operates on improved flash- 
light batteries and auto- 
matically turns on at slight 
finger pressure on trigger, 
with a bit more pressure 
needed to fire lubricant. 

Price: $29.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

LubriLite Corp., Libby, 
Mont. (PW, 9/26/60) 


Silicones 
Come in 4 Types 


Room temperature vul- 
canizing silicone rubbers and 
epoxy-silicone rubber com- 
binations come in four types 
called “Eccosil.” Tempera- 
ture capability ranges from 
450 F to 600 F. Materials 
feature electrical excellence 
and retention of flexibility 
after heating. 

Price: $10 per kit. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Emerson & Cuming, Inc., 
Canton, Mass. (PW, 9/26/ 
60) 


Grinder 


Has New Design 


Horizontal surface grinder, 
of simplified design, is avail- 
able in models with table 
sizes ranging from 12 in. x 
36 in. to 36 in. x 192 in. The 
machine grinds steel pre- 
cisely within tenths of one 
thousandth. 

Price: $20,000 to $70,000. 
Delivery: approx. 4 to 6 mo. 

Mattison Machine Works, 
200 Blackhawk Park Ave., 
Rockford, Ill. (PW, 9/26/60) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 
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® RESEARCH SCIENTISTS see a fantastic future for glass—one of the 
oldest materials known to man. Phosphorescent glass—used as a light 
source for highways and homes—is only one of the possibilities hinted at by 
scientists, who have just begun to tap the tremendous potential of this inher- 
ently strong and versatile material. 


Although glass dates back some 6,000 years, it is only within the past 
five decades that it has undergone a startling metamorphosis from a fragile, 
unpredictable material into a product that can be made as light as cork or 
as heavy as iron, strong as steel or as soft as cotton—or almost as hard as 
a diamond. Annual output of the American glass industry has zoomed to 
eight-million tons—annual dollar volume to some $2-billion. 


Most of this progress has been made possible, of course, by concentrated 
research programs financed by the big glass companies. Corning Glass, for 
example, has spent over $44 million for research and development im the 
past 10 years. The company now has over 65,000 formulas on file and is 
adding new ones at the rate of 30 a day. With research data piling up at 
such a fast rate, a big breakthrough may be in the offing. 


@One of the areas that deserves watching, as far as glass is concerned, 
is lighting. Glass, or materials made from it, may well find use as a light 
source, transforming electrical power directly into light, without the use of 
bulbs or fluorescent lamps. Glass containing electroluminescent phosphors 
is now being used to light up auto dashboards. 


Researchers also are anticipating a bright future for glass as a source of 
radiated energy. Specially treated glass panels, for example, are being used 
extensively as space heaters in homes and as industrial heaters in processing 
operations. 


The superior electrical, chemical, and thermal properties of glass have 
led to many novel uses in industrial and scientific applications. On the 
market only a few months, for instance, is a high-speed printing bulb that 
is a key component in an electronic system capable of transmitting 20,000 
characters a second. Heart of the bulb is the face—only 3 x % in.—in 
which are embedded 35,000 separate wire conductors, each half the thickness 
of a human hair. 


Even more exotic is the porous glass wafer introduced last spring for 
use in transistors and diodes. This shirt-button-sized component has 
thousands of submicroscopic pores which absorb traces of moisture that 
would otherwise damage the semiconductor element. 


@IN MISSILES and astronautics, glass is getting increasing attention as 
a solution to some of the problems of a rapidly advancing technology. 
Infrared-transmitting glasses are used in heat-seeking missiles; low-expansion 
glasses such as fused silica are being produced in unprecedented sizes for 
astronomical telescopes; and four-paned windows of special heat-resistant 
glasses are going into the Mercury capsule to provide a picture window 
in space for the first American astronauts. 


Glass is seen as a vital partner in man’s continuing efforts to harness 
electrical, nuclear and solar energy. Mammoth reflectors of glass, for instance, 
could focus rays of the sun to provide heat for the home and energy 
for industry. A segmented mirror, 200 ft. in diameter, capable of produc- 
ing a temperature of 5,000 C, is under consideration. 


Because it is corrosion-resistant and lightweight, glass piping will be 
used increasingly in chemical processing and drainline systems for conveying 
corrosive fluids. Its transparency permits constant visual control and ready 
checkups in case of stoppages. 


Pursuing the obvious trend of past decades, the future will undoubtedly 
see growing use of glass as a building material and in the automobile indus- 
try. A long-established and wide ranging research program promises to 
develop glasses and associated materials with greater and greater strength 
at higher and higher temperatures. 


@ Photosensitive glass is another newcomer. Any photographic pattern 
can be transferred to the glass surface. Etching in acid eats away the 
unexposed portions, leaving a permanent copy of the original. 
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Marking Machine 
Works at High Speeds 


Direct offset machine 
marks all types of products 
and packages at average 
speeds of 3,100 units per 
hour. Equipment imprints 
up to %4 in. x % in. on al- 
most any surface. It can be 
bench-mounted for in-line 
marking of items carried by a 
conveyor or can be hand fed. 

Price: $1,340. Delivery: 
3 mo. 

Marken Machine Co., 
Keene 55, N. H. (PW, 
9/26/60) 


Aerosol Spray 
Covers Stencils 


Aerosol compound com- 
pletely covers printed or 
stenciled material with one 
coat, permitting re-use of car- 
tons and drums. Spray is 
highly opaque and _ tan- 
colored to match corrugated 
cartons. Companion spray 
provides a dense, compact 
film of ink. Both compounds 
come in 16 oz. cans. 

Price: $1.65 ea. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Perc E. Harms Co., North- 
field, Il. (PW, 9/26/60) 


Sand 


Incorporates Lubricant 


High-quality round grain 
and subangular grain sands 
come resin coated for 
foundry production of shell 
molds and cores. Standard 
melt point is 200 F to 250 F, 
giving high tensile strength. 
A lubricant is incorporated in 
sand to provide for easier 
release from pattern. 

Price: From $52 per ton. 
Delivery: immediate. 

Bennett-Ireland Inc., 56 
Exchange St., Norwich, N. Y. 
(PW, 9/26/60) 


Stapler 
Uses Air Power 


Pneumatic stapler is de- 
signed for rugged industrial 
and commercial jobs. Unit 
has instant acting three-way 
air switch for either foot, 
knee, or hand operation. 
Stapler weighs 7 Mb., 
measures 7-in. deep, 7-in. 
high, and 3%-in. wide. 

Price: $59.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Industrial Div., Staplex 
Co., 777 Fifth Ave., Brook- 
lyn 32, N. Y. (PW, 9/26/60) 
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Lettering Pencil 
Has Refills 


Pencil produces uniform 
lines throughout entire job 
without repointing. Uni- 
formity is assured by thin 
lead with diameter of a .020- 
in. pencil point. Lead can be 
advanced by turning pencil 
while in scriber. It comes in 
a plastic case with a 24-refill 
lead dispenser. 

Price: $4.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Keuffel & Esser Co., Third 
and Adams St., Hoboken, 
N. J. (PW, 9/26/60) 


Drill Jig Bushings 
Last Longer 


Drill jig bushing line is 
made from an oil hardening, 
nondeforming type of tool 
steel, insuring longer wear 
and high antifrictional prop- 
erties. Bushings are avail- 
able in all popular sizes in a 
range to %-in. ID. 

Price: $.66 to $25. De- 
livery: immediate, 

Acme Industrial Co., 200 
N. Laflin, Chicago 7, Il. 
(PW, 9/26/60) 


Master Ball Set 


Has Close Tolerance 


Tungsten carbide master 
balls for precision measure- 
ment have +.000010 in. 
tolerance, .000010 in. sphe- 
ricity and 1 microinch finish. 
Included in set are 31 balls, 
fy in. through | in. diameter 
by ss in. increments. Set 
has tweezers for handling the 
smaller balls. 

Price: $235. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Ball Div., Industrial Tec- 
tonics, Inc., 3686 Jackson 
Road, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(PW, 9/26/60) 


Paper Cutter 
Features Blade Control 


Table-top model has a cut- 
ting width of 11% in., with 
a cutting capacity of over 300 
sheets. Removal of back 
guide permits cutting extra 
long sheets. Unique “stick 
saver” adjustment controls 
blade action. Feet are drilled 
also and tapped for perma- 
nent mounting if desired. 

Price: $119.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Douglas Homs Co., 1314 
Rollings Road, Burlingame, 
Calif. (PW, 6/29/60) 
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gasoline. A new steering gear is offered, permitting a curb-to-curb turning 
diameter of a little over 37 ft. 

Body assortment is complete, including two and four-door sedans, two and 
four-door station wagons, and a convertible. For the boss’ son, there is the 
sporty Hawk hardtop. 

Summary: New 112-hp six is standard on all but the Cruiser and Hawk which 
offer V-8 options of 180 and 210 hp. Fuel—all engines designed for regular 
grade gasoline. Tires—on sixes 6.00 x 15; all others, 6.50 x 15. 

Price: To be announced but estimated to start at $2,000.* 


The Ford 


Big news from Ford, aside from all-new body shells, is a normal recommended 
lubrication interval of 30,000 miles. This is accomplished by factory packing 
and sealing the chassis and steering bearings with a special molybdenum disul- 
phide-based grease. Some 30,000 miles later the seals can be broken, ordinary 
grease fittings are temporarily installed, and iubrication is accomplished in the 
normal manner. Warning: MD greases will not mix with ordinary service station 
products. 

Ford’s engine line-up as usual is extensive. Basic powerplant for fleet owners 
is a 223-cu.-in., 135-hp six that has been unchanged for a number of years. A 
292-cu.-in., 175-hp V-8 also will operate easily on regular grade fuel. Horse- 
powers range on up to 300 plus for users, such as police departments, that need 
additional power performance. 

For fleet owners who prefer standard-size cars, the same parts interchange- 
ability as described below for Falcon and Comet is available between Ford and 
Mercury. The basic Ford this year is the Fairlane, but often a more austere 
fleet model is introduced as the selling season progresses. 

Ford cars have been narrowed and shortened. Over-all length is 209.9 in., a 
drop of nearly four in. Width has been cut two in. All models are mounted on a 
119-in. wheelbase. In all 1961 models destined for sale in California, a new 
device that routes crankcase fumes back through the carburetor is available. 
Engine oil change interval on Ford products is every 4,000 miles. 

Summary: 135-hp six described above is standard. Regular gas users also 
have option of 175-hp V-8 for about $100 extra. Other options range up to 300 
hp, but require premium fuel. Tires—7.50 x 14, 8.00 x 14 on wagons. Every 
conceivable power and comfort feature, including air conditioning, available at 
the factory. 

Price: To be announced but estimated to start at $2,050.* 


The Falcon 

No car ever introduced in the U. S. has achieved the initial sales success of 
the Falcon. A total of 435,676 were built during the 1960 model year. This 
car and the Comet share the same unitized body shells, but all Falcons are 
mounted on the shorter 109.5-in. wheelbase, and automatic transmissions are 
optional on both. Power steering and brakes, however, are not considered neces- 
sary and are therefore not offered by the factory. 

Falcon also shares the 85 and 101 hp engines. The latter gives 20% better 
acceleration in the vital 35-55 mph passing range, at an economy penalty that 
can be roughly figured as proportional to the increase in displacement. In other 
words, the 11.8% increase in displacement will cost about 3 mpg in average 
driving. 

Ford-built products have a wide range of parts interchangeability. They include 
the basic Falcon, the slightly bigger and more luxurious Comet with which to 
appease supervisory prestige, and the new line of Econoline trucks for hauling 
purposes. All share the same mechanical parts. 

Summary: Engine—Six-cylinder in two sizes. 85 hp version is standard with 
101 hp optional. Fuel—Both use regular gasoline. Tires—Sedans take 6.00 x 
13; wagons, 6.50 x 13. 

Price: To be announced but estimated to start at $1,850.* 
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The Comet 
Comet, planning assembly of 1961 models at four additional plants, has been 


slightly facelifted (an auto term meaning a new grill and decorative trim of the 


fenders). Its standard six-cylinder, 144-cu. in. engine puts out 85 hp on regular 
grade gasoline. Optional is a 170-cu.-in., 101-hp unit. 


Outside of the Falcon, there is perhaps no other car so accessible for minor 
service. You open the hood and its works grin up at you. The bolt-on front 
fenders have a narrow enough cross-section to permit a mechanic to work with a 
minimum of leaning. 


Two and four-door sedans are available, as well as the same variety of station 
wagons. Sedans are on a 114-in. wheel-base, and the extra length has a remark- 
able advantageous effect on the ride that engineers credit to a pendulum motion. 
Comet’s added length is devoted to extra trunk space, bringing the total to 28.5 
cu. ft. Wagons, shorter by 3.5-in., hold 76.2 cu. ft. of cargo. 

Summary: Engine—Six-cylinder in two sizes; 85 hp version is standard, with 
101 hp optional. Fuel—Both use regular gasoline. Tires—Sedans take 6.00 x 13; 
wagons, 6.50 x 13. 


Price: To be announced but estimated to start at $2,000.* 
* Estimated prices, based on equivalent 1960 models, are projected for cheap- 


est models in line and exclude transportation, handling charges, taxes, and 
optional equipment. 


—Don MacDonald, McGraw-Hill Detroit Bureau 
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Drafting Instrument 
Made of Plastic 


Drawing instrument com- 
bines advantages of a pro- 
tractor, straight edge, and 
scales. Permanently stamped 
into a standard 8 in., 45°/90° 
plastic triangle are the four 
popular scales: 1 in., 4 in., 
1/6 and 1/10 in. 

Price: $2. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Draft-All_ Triangle Co., 
152 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. (PW, 9/26/ 
60) 


Luminaires 
Hold Glass Lenses 


Surface-mounted lumi- 
nairies come with perforated- 
door frames rather than plain 
metal ones. Frames are de- 
signed to hold glass lenses or 
aluminum louvers. Fixtures 
accommodate 2, 3, or 4 
lamps having lengths of 4 ft. 
or 8 ft. Recommended for 
low-ceiling applications. 

Price: From $45. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., P.O. Box 2099, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. (PW, 9/26/60) 
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Plain Old Light Bulbs 
Take on Glamor Role 
In Space Research 


Pittsburgh—A modern version 
of the common light bulb is play- 
ing a vital role in space research 
aimed at overcoming the “ther- 
mal barrier.” 

The device, developed by 
General Electric Co.’s Large 
Lamp Dept., is a tubular, pencil- 
thin infrared quartz lamp capable 
of simulating the temperature a 
space vehicle encounters when it 
re-enters the earth’s atmosphere. 

GE scientists said that banks 
of these lamps, closely arrayed 


THERMAL BARRIER temperatures 
are simulated in nose cone test. 
Heat from 225 GE quartz infra- 
red lamps in radiator hits 3100F. 


for overvoltage operation, are 
producing temperatures of more 
than 3,000 F. The fast heating 
and cooling characteristics and 
low thermal capacity of the infra- 
red lamps are ideal for this work, 
they added, because thermal 
barrier simulation requires tem- 
peratures that can be varied 
rapidly and controlled accurately. 

GE revealed that it is now 
developing a new infrared lamp 
that is designed to operate at 
360 watts/in. and capable of 
operating at as high as 1,500 
watts/in. for very short periods. 
Lamps now in use are designed 
for 200 watts/in., but can oper- 
ate for a few seconds at 1,000 
watts /in. 


Burlap Polyethylene Tube 


Philadelphia—Burlap Tubing 
Manufacturers, Inc. has an- 
nounced development of 
method of laminating polyethy- 
lene to burlap tubing in sizes 
ranging from 13% in. to 120 in. 

The company said the poly- 
ethylene can be applied in var- 
ious thicknesses to the burlap to 
produce a greater degree of 
protection than available by 
other methods. In addition, the 
polyethylene eliminates the pos- 
sibility of damage to the fabric 
that occurs when tar melts in 
conventional paper tar burlap. 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Typewriter Ribbon 
Minimizes Fuzziness 


Polyethylene plastic rib- 
bon for electric typewriters 
produces extremely accurate 
and sharp reproduction. It 
effectively minimizes “fuzzy” 
open areas in characters such 
as the “e” and is resistant to 
breakage. 

Price: $12.50 per doz. 
(857 ft. long). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Electric Typewriter Div., 
International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., 545 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
(PW, 9/26/60) 


Timer 
Mounts 3 Ways 


Pushbutton timer provides 
automatic shut off and reset. 
Available in 16 dial ranges 
from 6 seconds to 60 hours 
for a-c or d-c operation. De- 
vice can be mounted 3 ways: 
one hole mounting with mod- 
ern ring clamp; surface 
mounting with bracket; and 
front-or-panel mounting. 

Price: approx. $27.50. De- 
livery: approx. 8 wk. 

Automatic Timing & Con- 
trols, Inc., King of Prussia, 
Pa, (PW, 9/26/60) 
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Belt Conveyor 
Has Continuous Channel 


Conveyor has continuous 
“Speedbar” channel on both 
sides, which permits fasten- 
ing of attachments at any 
point along sides of the con- 
veyor by means of bolts. 
Body depth is one half that 
of previous models and new 
belt design permits lengths up 
to 500 ft. Belt widths from 
12-in. to 36-in. are available. 

Price: $27 per ft. (12 in. 
vidths). Delivery: 3 wk. 

M-H Standard Corp., 515 
Communipaw Ave., Jersey 
City 4, N. J. (PW, 9/26/60) 


How to put a’show’on the road 


Charles ““Chuck”” Newman is an old hand 
at packaging showmanship. And an 
extraordinarily versatileone, too. As Union- 
Camp’s Art Director for 26 years he’s 
helped develop successful package designs 
for a wide variety of products. 


“Chuck” and his talented team operate 
on the premise that every shipping con- 
tainer should be a traveling salesman for 
the products it carries as well as for the 
company that ships them. And there’s 
certainly no lack of prospects. The average 
corrugated box, in its travels, meets hun- 
dreds of people and makes thousands of 
impressions. Yet its valuable billboard 
space often is neglected. 


Distinctively designed boxes, as ‘“Chuck’’ 
has demonstrated over and over, can work 
in dozens of ways. To merchandise a 
brand name—help create an image or per- 
sonality for the product. Or, to tie-in with 
special or seasonal promotions. To dove- 
tail with other advertising. To develop 
dealer preference by simplifying and speed- 
ing identification in inventory control. 
And through the combination of structural 
and visual design, to serve as eye-catching, 
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easy-to-assemble display pieces—right at 
the point of sale. 


But remember, designing art and print 
copy for corrugated boxes is a job for 
experts. It’s an exacting medium to work 
with. How well your design succeeds de- 
pends, to a great extent, upon how well 
the artist knows the intricacies of the 
process and how to get the most out of it. 
“Chuck”’ Newman has a lifetime of expe- 
rience in getting “the most’’ out of paper 
packaging and his staff is trained to his 
own high standards. 


Your Union-Camp corrugated box repre- 
sentative is your passkey to more effective 
use of printed corrugated boxes. He’ll be 
happy to show how they can be of value 
to you. A note on your letterhead will 
bring him to your office. 


S&S UNION-CAMP’ 


CORRUGATED BOXES 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 
Plants: Savannah, Georgia - Trenton, New Jersey - Chicago, Illinois - Lake- 
land, Florida - Spartanburg, South Carolina - Jamestown, North Carolina 


Subsidiaries: Allied Container Corporation, Dedham, Massachusetts 
The Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Waste Receptacle 
Has Self-Closing Doors 


Receptacle is of cast alu- 
minum construction and has 
ventilated interior. Model is 
coated with baked enamel 
and its self-closing doors 
swing inward, keeping out 
rain and snow. It opens on 
street side only, allowing easy 
emptying of canvas liner that 
lifts out. 

Price: $90. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

National Receptacle Co., 
Inc., Berea, Ohio. (PW, 
9/26/60) 


Product Briefs 


Finishing machine is designed 
to provide a finish equal or supe- 
rior to buffing on intricate parts— 
ornamented or complex in shape. 
The unit uses a fine loose abrasive 
and features a high centrifugal 
force to hold parts and media 
together. The machine processes 
parts ranging from watch screws 
to automobile headlamps. Roto- 
Finish Co., 3707 Milham Rad., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Automatic electronic selector 
and counter for conveyor lines 
optically selects and counts up 
to 31 types of items for discharge 
or routing. The machine photo- 
electrically recognizes codes 
printed on containers. It is recom- 
mended to handle large numbers 
of different kinds of containers 
in warehouses and on produc- 
tion lines. Device is capable of 
operating as an inventory con- 
trol. Atronic Products, Inc., 1 
Bala Ave., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


Welding ignitron tube permits 
50% increase in power output 
of standard size C welders with- 
out enlargement in equipment di- 
mensions. In a-c control service, 
2 tubes, in inverse parallel, con- 
trol 1,800 kva, with a correspond- 
ing anode current of 113.5 amp. 
General Electric Co., Power Tube 
Dept., 1 River Rd., Schenectady, 
N.Y. 


Magnet-actuated, two-position 
mercury switch resists a variety 
of vibration conditions. The 
mechanism is available in stand- 
ard or explosion-proof housing, 
in single-pole or double-pole 
models. The ratings of the unit 
are 4 amp. at 115 v. ac, 2 amp. 
at 230 v. ac, and 1 amp. at 440 
v. ac. The maximum temperature 
of liquid in the pressure vessel 
is 450 F. Mangnetrol, Inc., 2110 
S. Marshall Blvd., Chicago 23, 
Til. 


Millivoltmeter measures RF 
voltages from 1 millivolt to 10 
volts at frequencies up to 1,000 
Mc. The device has 2 linear volt- 
age scales in a 1 :3 ratio, to help 
eliminate scale reading errors and 
provide maximum voltage reso- 
lution. The device is said to have 
high temperature stability. Hew- 
lett-Packard Co., 1501 Page Mill 
Rd., Palo Alto, Calif. 


Valves for control, regulating, 
and relief work in industrial hy- 
draulic systems are available for 
use at operating pressures up to 
3,000 psi. The valves are de- 
signed for severe service. Besler 
Corp., 4053 Harlan St., Emery- 


ville, Oakland 8, Calif. 
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GE Shifts Bushings Prices 


Pittsfield, Mass. — General 
Electric Co. has cut prices on 
standard apparatus bushings 


while increasing the tags on cus- 
tom-made work. 

The price cuts on Transformer 
Breaker Interchangeable (TBI) 
average about 5%. 

Prices of most non-standard 
bushings, made by the GE’s 
Power Transformer Dept., were 
increased by an average of 20%. 

According to N. E. Dillows, 
manager of marketing, “this 
price realignment is a direct re- 
sult of the acceptance by the 


Ford Fights Back at Foreign Rivalry 
With New Econoline Truck Series 


Detroit—Ford Motor Co. has 
struck another blow at foreign 
car and truck competition by the 
introduction of its new Econoline 
series of light commercial ve- 
hicles. 

Econolines—to be priced in 
the $1,700-$1,900 range—are of- 
fered in pickup, van, and nine- 
passenger carryall form. Their 
90-in. wheelbase is 4.5 in. 
shorter than a Volkswagen, and 


Unitized bodies feature under- 
body members formed from rust- 
proofed metal, to which is welded 
two side-rails and five cross mem- 
bers. 

This “ladder” configuration 
beefs up the unit-frame enough 
to handle a 929-Ib. payload. 
With larger tires and optional 
springs maximum payload is in- 
creased to 1,679 Ib. for the pick- 
up and van, and 1,469 Ib. for the 


utility industry of GE’s TBI bush- 
ing program. 


REPELLING THE FOREIGN INVASION: Ford’s new Econoline series, priced 


they have a high degree of parts 
at $1,700 to $1,900, is aimed directly at competition from overseas. 


interchangeability with Falcon. 


carryall. Standard tires are 6.50 
x 13. 

The Econoline engine is a 
slightly modified version of the 
144.3-cu. in., 6-cyl., 85-hp unit 
standard in Falcons and Comets. 

Bearings, crankcase ventila- 
tion, choke and accelerator link- 
age, carburetor, and rear mount 
have been redesigned for truck 
service. Other minor redesign 


was required by the location of 
the engine aft of the driver. The 


ONLY CARGO SCHEDULE OF ITS KIND... 


only TWA Super Sky Merchant fleet 
serves both the U.S.A. and Europe! 


TWA U.S.A. ALL-CARGO SCHEDULE 


DAILY EXCEPT SAT. AND SUN. 


598 
1049H 


22S ge 


READ DOWN 


599 595 
1049H | 1049H 


READ UP 


592 
1049H 


Cut out this page and keep it 
handy! TWA offers you the best 
of both worlds! Excellent over- 
night service between New York, 
Chicago, California. Exclusive 
one-carrier service between 70 
U. S. cities and 23 world trading 
centers with TWA Super Sky 
Merchants...and giant TWA 
SuperJets. Dependable world- 
wide service no other airline 
can match. And each plane has 
such tremendous cargo capacity, 
almost anything goes TWA Air 


FLIGHT NUMBER 
EQUIPMENT 


11:00 14:25 


12:32 
1:35 


Lv (EDT) 


Ar (EDT) 
Lv (EDT) 


Ar (EDT) 
Lv (EDT) 


Ar (EST) 
lv (EST) 


Ar (CDT) 
lv (CDT) 


Ar (CDT) 
Lv (CDT) 


Ar (CDT) 
Lv (CDT) 


Ar (CST) 
Lv (CST) 


Ar (PDT) 
Ly (PDT) 


NEW YORK (INT'L) .... 11:42 12:18 


PHILADELPHIA 1) t 
PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 10:40 
PITTSBURGH 9:57 


COLUMBUS 
COLUMBUS 


CHICAGO (MIDWAY) .. 
CHICAGO (MIDWAY) .. 


INDIANAPOLIS 
INDIANAPOLIS 


ST. LOUIS 
ST. LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES 
LOS ANGELES 


COMING AND GOING: Econolines 


Freight . . . frequently at less cost ; - 
b f ' tati Ar (PDT) SAN FRANCISCO show compactness, maximum util- 
than by surface transportation. ization of space, easy access. 


DARK TYPE (11:00) INDICATES P.M. — LIGHT TYPE (11:00) INDICATES A.M. 


three-speed transmission is adapt- 
ed from the standard-size Ford 
passenger car. 

Suspension is conventional 
semi-elliptic at all four wheels. 
Rear axle is a modification of Fal- 
con parts. 


EASTBOUND WESTBOUND 


* Imports such as Volkswagen 
aiaoonicies AIRPORT — and Thames had captured more 
GANDER MILAN* than 6% of the American light- 

duty truck market, and in some 
SHANNON ZURICH* areas penetration of economy 

commercial vehicles reached 
FRANKFURT GENEVA* 20% . 


PARIS 
FRANKFURT 
SHANNON 
GANDER 


NEW YORK 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


PARIS 
ZURICH* 
GENEVA* 
ROME 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches 


RATES: $20.70 per advertising i 


insertion Con 1 
Subject agency commissio 
ath discount 


tract 


T Flag stop only. 
% No local, stop-over or connecting traffic permitted between Milan 
and Rome. No local traffic is permitted between Zurich and Geneva. 


FASTENERS FOR AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES, 
mediate Delivery—AN—N.A.S.—M.S. 
CERTIFIED TO GOVERNMENT Sheciricarions 
External Wrenching Boits—Doweil and Lock Pins 


Mercury air parts co., inc. 

9310 West Jefferson Bivd., Culver City, Calif. 
Telephone—UPton 0-592 3—Teletype—CV' ‘c 
TOUGH SPECIALS 10 DAY DELIVERY 


FASTEST COAST-TO-COAST 


Mss 


THE SUPERJET AIRLINE” 


Call your freight forwarder or nearest 
TWA Air Freight office—today 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a spe- 
cial classification for advertisers de- 
siring advertising of new equipment, 
services or merchandise in space units 
smal than the minimum run of 
book ay space. is avail- 
is section in units from one 
to six inches. 
PURCHASING WEEK 
Post Office Box 12, New York 36, N. Y. 


*TWA THE SUPERJET AIRLINE is a service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


For low rates, Write: 
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Trimming of Inventories Can Have Its Perils 


(Continued from page 1) 
steel industry operations has in 
turn reduced the supply of by- 
product chemicals. 

But suppliers whose lagging 
deliveries nettled some customers 
seemed inclined to stick by their 
current closely shaved inventory 
practices. 

There’s still no real business 
pickup in sight,” the P.A. for a 
major New York office equip- 
ment manufacturer told PURCH- 
ASING WEEK. “Until there is, we 
plan to stick by our guns, keep 
inventories tight, and expedite 
orders as best we can—and keep 
our fingers crossed.” 

But trouble is brewing. 


Short Supply Troubles 


“We've come awfully close to 
being hurt by short supplier 
stocks as well as shallow inven- 
tories of our own, and we may 
yet get hurt.” commented the 
purchasing director of a large 
electrical equipment firm. 

“We've run into plenty of 
trouble in the last three weeks,” 
David Calamici, P.A. for Knapp- 
Monarch Co., small electrical ap- 
pliance producer in St. Louis, 
told PURCHASING WEEK “We’ve 
had to change production sched- 
ules, shift personnel, and even 
shut down lines because of poor 
deliveries by suppliers.” 

The problem of stockouts has 
by no means reached industry- 
wide proportions—but it keeps 
popping up with greater fre- 
quency. As of the moment, it’s 
still spotty and affects only cer- 
tain items. For example: 

The purchasing agent for Borg- 


Warner, Chicago waited for 
weeks to get delivery on 25 desks 
and carpeting. Crown-Zellerbach 
is still fuming about some electri- 
cal equipment suppliers who said 
they had items in stock when they 
actually didn’t. And Orkin Ex- 
terminating Co., Atlanta, Ga. is 
watching its paperwork problems 
multiply as it receives only half 
shipments and constantly has to 
back-order on many items. 

The current situation is hiking 
buying costs in two big areas: 

© Expediting: P.A.’s are send- 
ing rush telegrams to suppliers, 
constantly making long-distance 
phone calls, and even visiting 
supplier plants in an effort to 
keep deliveries on schedule. As 
Joseph Gerber, P.A. for Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co., Seattle, put 
it, “I’m afraid to look at my long- 
distance phone bill this month.” 

® Transportation: The normal 
mode of transport for some firms 
is now being found too slow to 
keep up with whiz-bang buying 
schedules. As a result, P.A.’s are 
switching from train to truck to 
air to united parcel—to any mode 
that will get materials to their 
plants faster. And few can afford 
to look at the cost. 

One buyer for a large St. Louis 
metals fabricator pointed out that 
in some cases, the problem of ex- 
pediting is “getting ridiculous.” 
He explained that he recently 
sent a telegram to one supplier 
who had failed to meet delivery 
time. A week passed; the sup- 
plier hadn’t replied—and the 
shipment hadn’t arrived. 

“When I called him and asked 
why he had not answered my 


Eight Building Material Dealers Cited 


Memphis, Tenn.—Eight build- 
ing materials dealers and their 
trade association were indicted 
last week by a federal grand jury 
for alleged price fixing and iden- 
tical bidding in the sale of cement 
and ready-mixed concrete. 

The charges came down in two 
separate grand jury indictments: 
one dealing with cement and the 
second with ready-mixed con- 
crete. The alleged violations of 
the Sherman Antitrust Act 
involve annual sales of about 
$8.74-million of cement and 
concrete in the Memphis area, 
according to the Justice Dept. in- 
dictment. 

Defendants named in_ the 
cement indictment were: Durable 
Building Materials Council, Inc.; 
Fischer Lime & Cement Co.; Fay 
Realty Co.; Crump Lime and 


Cement Co., Inc., Standard 
Builders Supplies, Inc.; John A. 
Denie’s Sons Co.; Fant & Ander- 
son Co.; and Memphis Lime & 
Cement Co. 

Named in the indictment in- 
volving ready mixed concrete 
sales were: Fischer Lime & 
Cement, Denie’s and V. E. Sche- 
venell Construction Co., Inc. 

In addition to the charges of 
criminal violation of the Sherman 
Act, the Justice Dept. also 
brought civil charges under the 
law seeking to require dealers to 
issue new price lists based upon 
cost independently arrived at 
and to bar communication among 
the defendants on future bids to 
concrete and cement purchasers. 
The Justice Dept. also seeks to 
dissolve the Durable Building 
Materials Council. 


Amount 
of New 
Item & Company Change Price Reason 
INCREASES 
H acid, Monsanto, carlots, Ib... ........ececeecsecceees 10 $1.00 iner. costs 
ee SS EO et Pree eeere ree ree 0025 4525 short supply 
Tobias acid, Oct. 1, 20,000-Ib. min. trekld., Ib........... 03 81 incr. costs 
Accounting & bookkeeping machines, cash registers, q 
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Casein, Arg. Ib... ..ccccccesciepoccdstscecsesececcese 005 185 good supply 
Copper sheet, 16 oz., & 20 oz., brass mills, Ib........... .01-.02 import competition 


wire,” the P.A. said, “he replied, 
‘Oh! I thought that the telegram 
was just routine.’” 

Concord Control Co., Boston, 
is feeling the biggest pinch on 
finished components “and even 
on-such simple items as standard 
resistors.” 

A company buyer explained 
that now when they order 20 to 
30 resistors that should be deliv- 
ered overnight, they get only a 
few and have to wait—sometimes 
for a week or more—for the rest. 

Many companies contacted by 
PURCHASING WEEK, however, 
said they were feeling no pinch 
at all and that they didn’t expect 
to be confronted with the prob- 
lem of stockouts. “This situation 
need not occur more than once 
with a supplier—if the purchas- 
ing agent knows his stuff,” was 
the way the P.A. at one of these 
companies put it. 


Squeeze on the Supplier 


Some of these firms suggested 
that buyers avoid small distribu- 
tors “who try to act like factory 
agents on a_ half-way basis.” 
Others said buyers should drop 
suppliers who fail to keep de- 
livery promises. And still others 
said the program of “buying 
ahead for delivery later” was 
basically a cure-all for the stock- 
out problem. 

Yet, the PW survey showed 
that many companies using these 
tactics still faced the threat of 
stockouts. In fact, some P.A.’s 
predicted that many firms will 
soon be forced to discard the pro- 
gram of keeping inventories so 
low that they are just one step 
ahead of shutting down, and re- 
build their inventories above the 
hand-to-mouth level. 

“I'm not predicting an inven- 
tory buying boom,” said the pur- 
chasing director of a large Texas 
paint manufacturer, “but most of 
these people are going to have to 
lay in a stockpile to take care of 
customers. That’s what they’re in 
business for.” 


Webb Builds New Plant 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Con- 
struction will get underway 
shortly on a new wire mill for 
the Webb Wire Div. of the Car- 
penter Steel Co. 

The new plant, which will be 
built on a 6-acre tract in North 
Brunswick Township about three 
miles west of Webb’s present lo- 
cation in downtown New Bruns- 
wick, is expected to be completed 
in February. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
operating rate of about 65% for the final four months. Joseph 
Block, Inland Steel chairman, forecast fourth quarter operations 
for the industry at in the 55% to 65% range, with emphasis on 
the lower figure. The industry currently is operating only a few 
points above 50% of total capacity. 


SALES PUSH—No matter what happens, purchasing agents 
can expect intensified (and in many ways revamped) sales activity 


(see p. 1). This will come in 


the form of shorter, but more 


frequent sales calls; fewer gimmicks and splashy mailings in 
favor of more direct sales pitches; plus more psychological 
maneuvers aimed at making the P.A. feel more a part of the 
sales “team.” In short, sales managers are trying to make their 
approach more meaningful and productive. 

Estimates now place the average cost of a sales call at $20. So 
the next time a salesman calls on you, you may find him ticking 
away those dollars somewhat more efficiently. 

e ” * 

THIRTY-TWO HOURS—The _steelworkers union has 
launched a campaign for a shorter work week. USW President 
David J. McDonald last week began talking up the 32-hour 
week as a 1962 bargaining demand at the union’s national con- 
vention. McDonald believes slashing working hours is the best 
way to combat automation and spread job opportunities. 

But so far, the idea of a shorter work week has fallen flat as a 
political issue. Both Democratic Presidential Candidate Kennedy 
and GOP Presidential Nominee Nixon are frosty to the idea. 

Kennedy stated his opposition to the shorter week back in 
July, even before he won the nomination. He restated his posi- 
tion last week during the USW convention at Atlantic City. 
Nixon, who once flirted with the idea back in 1956 but quickly 
backed away under criticism inside the GOP, also promptly 
put himself on record: He’s against it now. 


BUYERS GUIDE—Congressional defenders of “small busi- 
ness” will be active next year trying to put teeth into defense 
procurement policy on subcontracting to small firms, Require- 
ment they'll push is to station Small Business Administration 
representatives at major prime contractors’ plants with authority 
to direct subcontracting to qualified small companies. . . . 
diesel] engine manufacturers, aiming for a bigger share of the 
lower gross volume weight truck market, believe the diesel soon 
will move down into multi-stop, door-to-door delivery type opera- 
tions and have some experimental units in such operations. 


California Buy-American Act Upheld 


San Francisco—State agencies 
can buy foreign-made goods for 
commercial resale under the Cali- 
fornia “Buy-American” law, ac- 
cording to an interpretation by 
State Attorney General Stanley 
Mosk last week. 

The statute prohibits the pur- 
chase by governmental agencies 
of foreign made goods for use in 
certain public works. 

The exception, the attorney 
general ruled, is provided under 
the International General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT), which suspends in part 
the Buy-American Act. 

“GATT, as a multilateral trade 
agreement, has the legal force of 
a treaty under the supremacy 
clause of the U. S. Constitution 
and its obligations are treaty ob- 
ligations,” the opinion declares. 

“A state’s policy to encourage 
local trade and manufacture 
which prompts the enactment of 
a statute must be subordinated to 
the conflicting U. S. policy re- 
lating to foreign trade expressed 
in the treaty.” 

Application of the provisions 
of GATT relative to government 
purchasing is governed by the use 
for which articles are purchased. 
“If the pumps and motors in 
question are intended to be pur- 
chased for so-called governmental 
use, the provisions of Section 
4300 and 4305 of the California 


Government code prohibit such 
purchases.” 

The opinion concerned Sumo 
Pumps, Inc., Stamford, Conn., a 
subsidiary of Sumo Pumps Ltd., 
London, manufacturers of pumps 
sold through the American affili- 
ate in this country. 


Baltimore P. A. Sees 
Steadily Rising Costs 


Baltimore — The Baltimore 
City Purchasing Department ex- 
pects its annual bill for supplies 
to increase by nearly $1-million 
by 1965. 

That’s the estimate of city pur- 
chasing agent George W. Warren, 
Jr., based on an expected 4% 
increase in the commodity price 
index during the next 42 years. 
He submitted the estimate in a 
report to the city budget bureau 
which is preparing a five-year city 
spending program. 

Warren weighed nationally 
compiled cost figures according 
to the volume of each type of 
commodity purchased by his de- 
partment. Starting with a price 
index of 177.5 (1926 = 100), he 
projected a climb to 179 next 
year, 180 in 1962, 182 in 1963, 
184 in 1964, and 185 in 1965. 

Baltimore now spends about 
$20-million a year for supplies 
to operate its municipal services. 
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Salesmen Outline Strategy for Buyer's Market 


(Continued from page 1) 
ing pre-arranged calls with sales- 
men to hypo buying interest. 

@ Re-alignment of district sales 
setups to provide a_ stronger 
framework for concentrated sales 
drives. 

@ More pressure from salesmen 
to make delivery dates as prom- 
ised, 

® Pricing on replacement costs 
and net investment, rather than 
by the seat of the pants. 

@ Fewer marginal deals. 

A lot of personal psychology 
is going to enter into it, too. One 
entire session at the meeting was 
devoted to ways of making the 
salesman’s time more productive. 

One technique to watch for: 
The salesman will be getting to 
the point faster and straying from 
it less. That was the recommen- 
dation of Irving M. Malsch, gen- 
eral sales manager, Bridgeport 
Brass Co., who estimated that 
time spent in “general conversa- 
tion” eats up 15% to 25% of 
total interview time. Moreover, 
Malsch pointed out, it’s “the 
practice of some buyers to en- 
courage idle talk.” 

Clearly, more productive sales 
calls constitute a prime goal of 
sellers. “The most productive 
sales calls come from specific ap- 


pointments,” James B. Hender- 
son, marketing development man- 
ager of Purlator Products, Inc., 
told PW. “We try to schedule two 
a day, programing the cold calls 
in between. We keep the first 
meeting brief, then use subse- 
quent interviews for specific pur- 
poses, like field testing of new 
products. A buyer likes to do a 
favor and usually feels it’s worth 
his time to get a first look at 
something new.” 

The “man from the home of- 
fice” technique “is paying off for 
us,” said James Ferguson, east- 
ern regional sales manager for 
Miles Chemical Co. Here’s how 
Miles works it: 

The salesman tells P.A.’s in his 
area that the regional sales man- 
ager wants to meet with him, and 
definite appointments are set up 
during a given week. Frequency: 
three calls per day. Last month 
in Florida, Ferguson covered 
seven cities in four days. In large 
centers such as Philadelphia, he 
says, the average number of calls 
is three. 

Suppliers will be giving more 
time to the coverage of P.A.’s and 
looking for ways to do it more 
efficiently. A large steel fabri- 
cator is re-locating some of its 


district offices in order to do this. 
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NEW RAIL TIEUP: Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and the Erie Rail- 
roads promise shippers improved service over the combined 3,000- 
mile system indicated above. The ICC-approved merger is effective 
Oct. 15. The new line will operate as the Erie-Lackawanna & Western. 


Trading Stamps Get Mixed Reception 


(Continued from page 1) 
is going full steam ahead in its 
drive to line up customers. It 
already has signed up three in 
addition to Benron—a small steel 
warehouse in Chicago, a scrap 
iron company in St. Louis, a 
valve company in San Francisco 
—with a deal very close to 
cinched with a large steel ware- 
house in Chicago, and some others 
in negotiation. On the basis of 
these successes, Handelman ex- 
pects to gross half a million 
dollars on the plan next year. 

Handelman contends that the 
industrial gift stamp is not an 
attempt to “bribe the purchasing 
agent.” In fact, wording of the 
letter from Benron offering the 
stamps suggests “this is an oppor- 
tunity for you at no added cost, to 
provide gifts for employees, pub- 
lic service, and charitable organi- 
zations.” 

Each gift stamp book holds 
200 stamps which are small, rect- 
angular and purple in color. Each 
stamp has a large “20” printed on 
it because each stamp actually 
counts as 20 stamps. The donor 
issues one “20” stamp for each 
40 Ib. of steel bought, 50 stamps 
for each ton. Purchaser of a $40 
valve would receive 150 stamps. 
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The buyer, or buying company, 
then leafs through a glossy mer- 
chandise catalogue (provided by a 
wholesale gift company). An in- 
serted sheet describes how many 
stamps are needed for redemp- 
tion. Items are standard consumer 
articles—clocks, lamps, toys, etc. 
—but a note on the back of the 
inserted sheet advises the buyer 
that non-listed articles can be ob- 
tained on request. This is done to 
stress the industrial, rather than 
personal nature of the gifts being 
offered. 

For example, a welding firm in 
the Chicago area is getting its 
office air conditioner with gift 
stamps. Obviously, individual 
deals are a major factor in re- 
demptions, and of course there is 
no “redemption center” as such. 

What about cost to users? 
Handelman has worked out these 
formulas for user costs in steel: 
The client is charged $1.50 per 
ton, a cost that works out to 
about 1% of sales, according to 
Handeiman. Profit to Handelman 
on $1.50 is about 35¢. 

Reaction to the plan ranges 
roughly from indignation to in- 
terest. Undaunted, Handelman is 
now working out a program to fit 


the chemical field. 


“Every five years,” the company’s 
regional sales manager told PW, 
“we do this as a matter of course. 
This year, we’re doing it a year 
earlier.” The reason: the price 
squeeze, reasonably heavy shift 
in markets, and similar moves by 
other companies. 


Tougher to Make a Sale 


Basic reason for the tighten- 
ing of sales operations was ex- 
pressed by a number of sales 
managers who said it’s getting 
tougher in general to make a sale. 
“This doesn’t mean purchasing 
agents are getting tougher as a 
breed,” said the sales manager 
of a large chemical supplier. “It 
means there are more opportuni- 
ties to be tough. Companies who 
have not always paid the bottom 
dollar for raw materials are doing 
it now and still insisting on the 
same service. Obviously, as the 
squeeze on capital expense money 
continues, we can’t meet rock 
bottom price competition. So 
we’re emphasizing service. Our 
sales force is putting on the pres- 
sure for early deliveries. In short, 
we’re going to hold customers and 
make new ones by merely living 
up to our promises.” 

Virtually every sales executive 
PW talked to at the NICB meet- 
ing agreed that the P.A. is in a 
position to expect this sort of 
dressed-up treatment. “Materials 
are easily available,” said A. 
Howard Smith, commercial re- 
search manager of Jeffrey Manu- 
facturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
“so bargains alone are not going 
to intrigue the purchasing agent.” 

On the subject of price differ- 
entials, there was some heated 
comment. “Are they realistic? 
We don’t think so,” said one sales 
manager. “We have little evidence 
that marginal deals actually rep- 
resent a saving in the actual dis- 
tribution. By getting involved in 
these deals, you merely find your- 
self losing ground on a tread- 
mill.” 

The treadmill analogy was 
heard more than once to describe 
the plight of today’s supplier. 
Chris F. Bingham, v.p. in charge 
of sales, Columbus-Southern 
Chemical Corp., also used the 
image: “Industry today is like 
Alice in Wonderland—it has to 
run all the faster in order just to 
keep standing still.” 


No Change Overnight 


There was general agreement 
that the tight-fisted Puying prac- 
tices of today’s P.A. are not go- 
ing to change overnight. There 
were no optimistic forecasts that 
he would soon be moving into 
buying for inventory, “except in 
predictable spurts when a price 
rise is announced,” as one sales 
executive declared, pointing to 
the heavying up on orders for 
phenol as a result of last week’s 
announced 1¢/lb. price rise ef- 
fective Oct. 1. 

Are more price rises indicated 
as a mean of spurring inventory 
buying? Two factors seem to miti- 
gate against this. “It isn’t easy to 
raise prices these days, one sales 
head said. “Our company tried to 
raise the price of ammonia, but 
we couldn't get other companies 
to go along with it. Another fac- 
tor: “Buyers are not too im- 
pressed with price rises anyway, 
as prices on most commodities 
(with the exception of a relatively 
strong situation, like naphthalene) 
have certainly been less than 
firm.” 


Purchasing Week 


Sheet Prices Drop 

New York—Major U.S. brass mills have cut copper sheet 
prices 1¢ to 2¢/Ib. in a move aimed at meeting the continuing 
threat of foreign imports. The cuts brought standard sized 16-oz. 
and 20-oz. sheet down to 47¢/lb. 


Identical Salt Bids Discarded 


New York—City Purchase Commissioner Roger J. Browne 
discarded bids received last week for this winter’s supply of rock 
salt for snow removal. 

Browne said the city had received too many identical bids at 
prices more than $4/ton above the previous year’s prices. The 
bids will be readvertised. 


Westinghouse Cuts Some Prices 

Pittsburgh—Westinghouse Electric Corp. chopped prices of its 
power circuit breakers from 8% to 50%. At the same time the 
company came out with list prices on its new line of SF6 gas 
breakers. 

Affected by the cuts were floor-mounted, oil-filled, frame 
mounted, and single tank distribution breakers. Indoor oil 
breaker prices were not changed. 


Kawecki Cuts Tantalum Price 
Boyertown, Pa.—Kawecki Chemical Co. cut prices of select 
non-capacitor grade tantalum sheet by 10%. The reduction, 
effective immediately, was attributed to technoligical and produc- 
tion improvements. 


CAB Pressed for Ruling on Capital 

Washington—United Air Lines and Vickers-Armstrong, Ltd. 
threatened to abandon the proposed United-Capital Airlines 
merger if the Civil Aeronautics Board delays its decision or chops 
— part of Capital’s route system, as demanded by completing 
airlines. 

Vickers, a British aircraft manufacturer, holds a $33.8-million 
past due note from Capital, but has agreed to hold up its col- 
lection suit pending a merger go-ahead. 


Seaway Business Rises 
Ottawa—The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority announced last 
week it had handled 5% more cargo on the Welland Canal during 


the first five months of this year than during the same period 
of 1959. 


Isbrandtsen Buys Trailer Fleet 

Washington—Isbrandtsen Steamship Co. has bought a fleet of 
exhibit trailers that it is offering companies to use for exhibits 
designed to sell more U.S. goods overseas. Isbrandtsen offers 
to haul and exhibit the trailers without charge at a series of ports 
in the Middle and Far East. 

The first batch of trailers will have exhibits mainly in the 
automotive and machinery line from some 50 to 60 companies. 
They include such names as Amco Tool, Heil Co., Black & 
Decker, Wagner-Electric, Draco, Diamond T Truck, Crescent 


Tool, Peerless Instrument, and Tung Sol. 


National Cash Register Increases 
Office Equipment Prices 6% to 13% 


(Continued from page 1) 
effective Oct. 4, were attributed 
by company officials to increased 
labor costs, including quarterly 
and annual cost-of-living adjust- 
ments. This is the first increase 
posted by National since October, 
1958, they pointed out. 

The price boosts will actually 
average 6% to 7%, although the 
company’s most popular “Class 
31” line of accounting machine, 
a tabular unit for general ac- 
counting purposes, will go up 
13% —from $7,415 to $8,375. 

In addition, the Class 32 line 
of accounting machines, a 
“stripped-down version” of the 
Class 31, will be raised from 
$5,750 to $6,085. Class 160 desk 
model bookkeeping machines are 
being hiked to $1,225 from 
$1,150. The company’s line of 
cash registers also will go up 
about 6%. 

In other areas of the office 
equipment industry, company of- 
ficials, queried by PURCHASING 
WEEK, predicted a “mixed” price 
outlook for the rest of the year. 
Here are their forecasts: 

® Accounting Machines. With 


tabular machines already raised, 
card-operated models, produced 
by Remington Rand, will prob- 
ably be hiked in the neighbor- 
hood of 5% also. “We’ve seen 
our profits disappear into higher 
costs and markets lost to foreign 
competitors,” said a Remington 
official. 


© Typewriters. Typewriter ma- 
chine makers seemed to agree 
they all need higher prices, “but 
you can’t beat a (foreign) com- 
petitor who’s underselling you by 
raising your prices.” 


®Calculators. Prices should 
remain stable in this end of the 
industry. Only change might be 
a downward one—as increased 
sales allow for more efficient 
mass-production methods to cut 
producer costs. “The whole in- 
dustry may have to follow Bur- 
roughs,” said one source. 


@ Electronic Data Processing 
Equipment. “Most of this equip- 
ment is relatively new,” one com- 
pany official pointed out. “As a 
result it was originally priced with 
the increased costs of future years 
taken into account.” 
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Flange Units 


Flange Cartridge Units 


Cartridge Units 


“OFF-THE-SHELF” BEARING DELIVERY 


When you order Shafer-Rex Self-Aligning Roller 
Bearings, you get fast delivery from nearby 
shelves. AUTHORIZED Rex distributors are 
conveniently located coast to coast—and each 
has virtually an endless supply of mounted units 
and bearing assemblies to assure immediate 
delivery. 

Your distributor can quickly fill even the 
toughest emergency order. He has his own com- 
plete stock, and also at a moment’s notice he can 
reach into well-stocked factory warehouses to 
serve you. 

And you can be sure this fast, new Shafer-Rex 
service will continue—for the ultramodern Shafer 


FROM STOCKS ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


plant now has the capacity to more than meet the 
peak demands for Shafer Bearings experienced 
in recent years. 

CHAIN Belt Company, 4702 W. Greenfield 
Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 


Purchasing Week 


You can tell 
the SiGiF man 
by his complete line of bearings! 


He can promptly fill your requisitions for applications .. . plus the services of versatile 


both ball and roller bearings—for many thou- 
sands of sizes. No one else offers such a variety! 
Besides this big selection, he offers his per- 


application engineers and bearing designers 
in the home office of S&F. 
Why not speed up your bearing orders by 


sonal experience with countless bearing calling him today? 7835 
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Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, and “Tyson Tapered Roller Bearings 


EVERY TYPE—-EVERY USE 


KE. 


SKF INDUSTRIES. INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


* REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


